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THE AMERICAN WAY 


A new series of textbooks in the field of social studies, designed to present 
American institutions as a working part of democracy. The first volumes are 


OUR SCHOOLS 


By Howarp Cummincs and Everett B. SACKETT 


The story of the American public school, functioning as a living social force 
which has grown out of our tradition and democratic background. 


OUR USE OF THE LAND 


By Ayers BrInSER with the assistance of WARD SHEPARD 


A long-needed textbook on conservation, stating the problems of our natural 
resources in terms of the people who live on the land. 


List price, $1.40 each 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 49 East 33rd St., New York 




















LIVING WITH OTHERS 


a new sociology for the present-day high school 





By Joun A. KINNEMAN Tuts Book relates the problems of “living with 
Associate Professor of Sociology others” to situations that high school boys and girls 


Illinois State Normal University : ‘ i 

can understand and in which they have an imme- 
and Rosert S. ELtwoop : : 

diate personal interest. 


Supervisor of Student Teaching 
in the Social Studies , : . 
University High School It brings home to pupils the various problems of 


Illinois State Normal University present-day society: the community, the family, the 
Edited by state, the press, radio, movies, modern industry, 


Howarp R. ANDERSON educational and character-building institutions. 
Director of Social Studies 


Junior and Senior High Schools 


Ithaca, New York It eliminates all material not useful in understand- 
Assistant Professor of Education ing the contemporary scene. 157 pictures and graphs 
Cornell University . 
rm - interpret the text. These have been selected and ar- 
xii+531-+-vii pages 6s , ‘ 
157 illustrations. $1.72 ranged for use as distinct teaching aids. 








Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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TEACHER LOADS 

HE Research Division of the National 

Education Association has recently re- 

ported a study of teacher opinion on 
teaching loads.! The study explores and il- 
luminates a central problem in contempo- 
rary American education. The report finds 
that: 


According to the reports of teachers who cooperated 
in this study, heavy teacning loads often impair the 
quality of professional service and prevent or hamper 
desirable types of professional growth. Likewise, 
heavy loads interfere with normal participation in 
community life and deprive the teacher of the reason- 
able and wholesome employment of social contacts and 
recreation. 

More than half of the total number of teachers 
replying believed that their personal and professional 
growth and professional service were being hindered 
by their present teaching loads. . . . Secondary teachers 
feel the unfavorable effects of present load assign- 
ments more frequently than elementary teachers .. . 


(P- 254) 

The report stresses the growing complex- 
ity of the teaching load as new responsibil- 
ities for community relationships and for 
guidance are assumed: 


Newer concepts of the nature and purpose of the 
educational process further emphasize the pivotal role 
of the teacher and impiy many new responsibilities and 
obligations in the teacher’s task. For example, each 
expansion of educational objectives—to include such 
additional responsibilities as the maintenance of com- 
munity contacts and the integration of school expe- 
rience with the social life that surrounds it—represents 
more things to be done for the same pupils, requires 
greater sensitivity and alertness from the teacher, and 
has all the effects of multiplying the number of pupils. 
Likewise, the growing importance accorded in recent 
educational thought to the role of the teacher as 
guide and interpreter of the educational experiences 
of pupils and a corresponding emphasis upon the qual- 
ity of pupil-teacher relationships as a critical factor in 
personality development are directing increased atten- 
tion to teaching loads and to the conditions under which 
teaching is carried on (p. 225). 


*“The Teacher Looks at Teacher Load,” NEA Re- 
search Bulletin, XVII: 223-70, November, 1939. 
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LASS size is of course an important fac- 
C tor. Nearly a third of the high schooi 
teachers meet over 175 pupils daily, and 
over 17 per cent meet more than 200 daily. 
The median number of classes each week for 
high school teachers is 30.8; nearly 15 per 
cent meet thirty-five or more classes, and 42 
per cent meet from thirty to thirty-five 
classes weekly. 

The median number of hours spent each 
week on out-of-class activities is, for high 
school teachers, 10.3, while for some the 
total ranges to more than twenty hours. It is 
not surprising that “almost half of the high- 
school teachers, and about 40 per cent of the 
elementary teachers, rated their present 
loads as heavy or extreme’”’ (p. 232). 


ANY factors other than total number 
M of pupils or classes, however, enter 
into the teacher load. Arbitrary and un- 
democratic control, bad pupil morale, un- 
satisfactory teaching assignments, and indif- 
ferent or poor health—related sometimes to 
teaching load and to morale—are all im- 
portant factors. 

Several specific pressures, some of which 
could readily be relieved, were reported by 
many teachers. In secondary schools the 
most frequent pressure, reported by 30 per 
cent of the teachers, comes from class inter- 
ruptions related to bulletins, announce- 
ments, errands, and special events. The daily 
load of correcting and grading papers, note- 
books, tests, and homework was reported as 
a heavy or extreme burden by over 26 per 
cent of the teachers. Overcrowded classes, 
the total number of pupils, the conflict be- 
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tween a “no-failure” policy and the expecta- 
tion of effective teaching of essentials, and 
unfavorable teaching environment, are re- 
garded, in that order, as the next most 
serious sources of strain. Equipment, reports 
and clerical work, extra-curricular and out- 
of-class supervision, committee work, and 
the like, are heavy burdens for some. 


EPEATED emphasis is given to the im- 
plications of newer educational develop- 
ments. For example: 


Undoubtedly, many school administrators in their 
enthusiasm for the best possible educational procedures 
have failed to appreciate the drain upon nervous energy 
required in adjusting new procedures and philosophies 
to actual classroom situations. Likewise, educational 
theorists, by the very nature of their work, are scarcely 
in a position to realize the practical implications of the 
newer programs for the teaching load. The reports from 
teachers, in the present study, were filled with reminders 
of these new aspects of their present loads and with evi- 
dence as to the importance of such new emphases in 
creating present load pressures (p. 243). 

The effects of the developing guidance 
program are reflected in the report, as are 
the staff meetings and study groups, curricu- 
lum revision programs, and _ professional 
courses and meetings which are often related 
to the process of educational improvement. 

The report points out the implications of 
the study for smaller classes, for the atten- 
tion of administrators to such factors, rela- 
tively easy to correct, as class interruptions, 
arbitrary and unsuitable teaching assign- 
ments, and reduction of routine clerical 
work, and for cooperative consideration by 
teachers and administrators, of problems 
that affect teacher load. The need for some 


education of the public is also stressed. 


OCIAL studies teachers are among those 
reporting the heavier loads. Teachers of 
physical education, of the seventh and 
eighth grades, of technical arts, of fine arts, 
and of science have an even larger percent- 
age reporting heavy or extreme loads, but 
nearly half of the social studies teachers who 
recorded their views regarded their loads as 
either heavy or extreme. This is not sur- 
prising, for correcting and grading papers, 
problems arising from pupils lacking read- 


ing or other basic skills, responsibility for 
guidance and for community contacts, and 
curriculum reorganization have all borne 
heavily on social studies teachers. 

Some other factors which enter into the 
load of many teachers, including those of 
social studies, have not been considered in 
this very careful and comprehensive report. 
For example, many teachers, as history and 
social science have been rewritten during 
the past generation, have had to re-learn 
their subject matter. Correlation, fusion, 
and integration, all with increased emphasis 
on relationships, interpretation, and gen. 
eralization, have strained the scholarship 
even of those recently trained or able to re. 
turn to university for further training. Such 
newer developments as education against 
propaganda, community study, and _in- 
creased attention to contemporary problems 
and events have placed a strain on the 
scholarship of social studies teachers that ill 
accords with other demands made simul- 
taneously. 


Toon factor of daily preparations has not, 
somewhat surprisingly, been taken into 
account in this study. Teachers of the social 
studies, concerned with a society which is 
continually changing in the present, and 
with past societies for which interpretations 
are also constantly changing, must obviously 
spend much time in preparation if they are 
to keep their courses fresh and vital. New 
publications in the social studies are es 
pecially abundant. Teachers need to keep 
abreast of a large periodical literature, and 
can not neglect radio programs, motion pic- 
tures, and a wide range of community affairs. 
This clearly has implications for the number 
of preparations to be made, and for the 
range of assignments to activities outside 
class. Lack of opportunity to read, to make 
community contacts, and to keep alive pro- 
fessionally is particularly disastrous to the 
achievement of currently accepted social 
studies objectives. 

This report of the Research Division is 
timely and of the utmost significance; it 
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merits the careful attention of all who are 
concerned with education. Teachers should 
welcome its promise for improved efficiency 
and accomplishment, while administrators 
should be glad of its practical suggestions 
and of the support that the report can lend 
to their efforts both to improve teaching 
morale and to discharge the ever more 
numerous and important responsibilities 
that society is assigning to the schools. 
Eruinc M. Hunt 


A PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


ERHAPS the greatest mistake of the 

leaders of the peace movement in the last 
twenty years has been their failure to realize 
that peace and absolute nationalism are in- 
compatible, that war is inherent in the 
present political organization of the world. 
Absolute nationalism, by its very nature, 
precludes any type of international coopera- 
tion effective enough to remove the real 
causes of war and establish peace as a normal 
condition. The personal devil theory does 
not explain war—even when applied to Hit- 
ler. Nor is it sufficient to state that war is 
caused by economic rivalry, or territorial 
ambition, or national pride, or even fear and 
hatred. These are themselves products of 
absolute nationalism, and the means by 
which nationalism brings about wars. 

If this has not been clear before, it ought 
to be evident enough now. Was there any 
solution for the Czechoslovak or Danzig 
problems within the framework of national- 
ism? If Germany was to survive as a national 
state, could we expect anything other than 
Nazism or something similar? The claims of 
the so-called “have not” countries are ten- 
able if we recognize the implications of a 
world divided into sovereign political enti- 
ties, each trying to maintain an independent 
political and economic existence. If war 
were not a constant threat in a nationalistic 
world, nations who lack essential war ma- 
terials would not feel the need of securing 
political control of them. If this thesis is 
correct, then the failure of the post war 
peace movement is explained by the fact 


that the League of Nations, the World 
Court, the disarmament movement, and the 
Paris Peace Pact were all predicated on ab- 
solute nationalism and thus failed com- 
pletely to remove the real cause of war. 


HIS failure should not lead to the con- 

clusion that nothing can be done about 
war. Even the fact that the World War 
armistice has now been ended and fighting 
resumed should not cause us to yield to 
blind pessimism. Rather, this development 
makes the need all the more urgent. Human 
progress has not stopped. The ideal of peace 
is neither foolish nor hopelessly utopian. 
Up to now we just have not discovered the 
correct means of putting the ideal into ef- 
fect. Perhaps this will require a piece of 
social machinery not yet invented. Perhaps 
it merely calls for trying a device that is in 
existence and has already worked success- 
fully, but that has not yet been applied to 
this particular problem—the principle of 
federal union. 

The contribution that this political mech- 
anism can make to world peace can best 
be realized by reminding ourselves what it 
has done for the United States. When the 
original Thirteen States tried to exist side 
by side as sovereign nations they were in 
constant difficulties—practically the same as 
those which beset the nations of the world 
now. 

Suppose the forty-eight states of this coun- 
try were now independent nations, each try- 
ing to live according to the precepts of na- 
tional sovereignty? Could they get along 
with each other as they now do? Would they 
have made the cultural and economic prog- 
ress which has made the United States such 
a pleasant place in which to live? Do resi- 
dents of Florida feel disloyal because they 
buy automobiles made in Michigan? Does 
Ohio feel cheated because she must “‘im- 
port” flour or butter from Minnesota or 
Wisconsin? Does New England feel insecure 
because she must depend on Texas for her 
oil? What would be the result if each of our 
American states tried to be economically 
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self-sufficient, tried to maintain its own tariff 
walls, had its own currency, felt so unsafe 
that it maintained its own army, navy and 
air force? We are so accustomed to think- 
ing of the United States as one country that 
we forget the contribution federal union has 
made to its development. 


T staggers the imagination to try to con- 
| ceive the blessings which could result 
from the extension of this principle to the 
present nation-states: elimination of tariff 
barriers and their throttling of normal 
trade, access by all to the resources of all, a 
common market, abolition of imperialistic 
rivalries, no further need for exclusive na- 
tional possession of vital resources, elimina- 
tion of have-not-ism, a stabilized currency, 
no further necessity for artificial stimula- 
tion of national differences, race pride, dis- 
trust of neighbors. 

Utopian? Not at all. At least so Clarence 
K. Streit argues in his significant and widely- 
discussed book Union Now (New York: 
Harpers, 1939). Mr Streit, who for ten years 
was League of Nations correspondent for 
the New York Times, and whose close watch 
of affairs at Geneva convinced him that 
absolute nationalism was the cause of the 
League’s failure, proposes that the prin- 
ciples of the American federal union be 
adopted as the basis for international organ- 
ization. He shows that federal union is the 
only kind of inter-state cooperation that has 
ever succeeded, and that federal unions have 
always worked. Witness not only the United 
States, but the Union of South Africa, 
Canada, Switzerland, Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, and the Soviet Union. While recog- 
nizing the League as a necessary first step, he 
shows that it never could have met the prob- 
lem because it was an organization of 
sovereign states, not a federal union of 
sovereign peoples. 

He envisages the formation of a nuclear 
union of the leading democracies, with other 
peoples to be admitted into the parent body 
(as states were admitted into the American 


Union) whenever they were willing to join, 
if they could meet one simple test: Do they 
guarantee to their citizens the basic human 
rights? Charter membership would be 
limited to the leading democracies for three 
main reasons; (1) these peoples already have 
a great deal in common in their political 
ideals and practices and in their general 
cultural heritage; (2) they would be po- 
litically and economically strong enough to 
protect themselves from outside aggression 
while the new relationship was being per- 
fected; (3) it would be less difficult to start 
with a relatively smaller number of states. 
He proposes for charter membership the 
United States, Great Britain, the self- 
governing British Dominions, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. 


F chaps argument in favor of his pro- 
posal touches the continuance of de- 
mocracy itself. Mr Streit points out that 
absolute nationalism tends to increase the 
power of the state at the expense of indi- 
vidual liberty. This is true even in demo- 
cratic states, especially when they find them- 
selves in competition with autocratic ones. 
In the political and economic competition 
which characterizes modern nationalism 
there is a constantly increasing danger that 
the individual will lose more and more of his 
liberty as his state tries harder and harder 
to preserve its own freedom. Need one do 
more than recall what has been happening 
in every country in the last decade in this 
respect? Furthermore democracy does not 
function in international relations. As Mr 
Streit puts it, “Democracy stops where 
diplomacy starts.’ By decreasing the power 
of the national state in favor of a federal 
union, not only would economic chaos and 
resort to force be minimized and probably 
eliminated, but liberty itself would be 
greatly enhanced. 
JAMEs E. DowNnEs 


Summit High School 
Summit, New Jersey 
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The National Council and the Social 


Studies Teacher 


RUTH WEST 








NCE in a while even so important 
and imposing a body as the National 
Council for the Social Studies goes 

democratic in the old American tradition 
and chooses a “log cabin president.” So I 
can speak not with the authority of a school 
administrator, nor with the scholarship of a 
professor of history or economics or politics, 
nor with the impressive and technical vo- 
cabulary of a professor of education. I am 
speaking simply as one of the thousands of 
classroom teachers of the social studies for 
whose sake this Council was founded some 
twenty years ago. 

We social studies teachers are asking many 
questions of each other and of ourselves. 
We are troubled because we can not always 
see a clear road ahead; we have combined 
with the community to set certain goals for 
ourselves so high as to be almost impossible 
of attainment. We are worried for fear the 
social studies teachers of America must “save 
democracy,” and feel ourselves unready for 
the task. We deal largely with intangibles, 
and our methods of evaluation are avowedly 
imperfect. We crave assurance that we are 
moving forward, and it is often hard to 
find evidence of progress. Can we find any 
satisfactory answers to these questions? Is 
there any way in which the National Council 








This presidential address to the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
was delivered by the head of social 
studies in the Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Washington. 
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can heip us? And how can we, who constitute 
that Council, make it even more effective? 


IRST of all what must we know to be 

good social studies teachers? And how 
can we find time to know it? Like all other 
teachers, we must of course know children, 
their interests and needs; and as generations 
pass we do make a little progress in our 
knowledge of children. Since we deal 
broadly with the whole “social web,” we in 
the social studies field have more opportu- 
nity, and hence more obligation, to help 
each child interpret his experiences in rela- 
tion to that complex whole. In order to do 
this competently we must see the web and be 
conscious of our own part in its complicated 
pattern. In the technical language of the day 
we must “‘be aware of and sensitive to the 
culture.” To me that means, in everyday 
speech, that we must know the world of man 
about us, its roots in the past, its manifesta- 
tions in the present, and that we must have 
some vision of its possible future. 

H. G. Wells, some months ago, outlined 
an “irreducible minimum” of such knowl- 
edge which a responsible human being must 
have, “without which,” to use his own 
phrase, “it would be better for themselves 
and for the world if they were not born at 
all.” Knowledge of science and of man in all 
his relationships constituted his “clear, full, 
sufficient backbone of knowledge . . . with- 
out which spiritual, emotional, and aesthetic 
lives would hardly be worth while.” Mr 
Wells, being an educator only by avocation, 
is not afraid to use unprofessional words. He 
makes us feel that facts are almost respect- 
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able—to say nothing of being indispensable 
to clear and balanced thinking, an exercise 
in which we teachers need to indulge our- 
selves more frequently. 

I recall a lecture I once heard by the 
French historian Lavisse—one of the last 
he ever delivered. As a young student and 
beginning teacher of history (now looked 
upon as the lowly handmaid of the social 
studies, but to which I still hold my al- 
legiance), I would have been impressed in 
any case by my first lecture at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, a place haunted by memories 
of men, from Abelard to our own day, who 
painstakingly sought the truth and cou- 
rageously challenged all smugness and easy 
self-satisfaction. Lavisse handed on the chal- 
lenge to the hundreds of young men and 
women—the entire faculty of history—who 
were gathered there from all nations in the 
old Paris tradition, and were soon to be 
scattered in all directions to who knows 
what obscure corners of the earth. 

He painted no easy picture of the rigors 
of self-discipline imposed upon a scholar in 
his never ending search for truth. But, he 
added, let no man consider himself compe- 
tent to speak as a historian if he knows only 
his own narrow field. In order to speak of 
men he must have acquaintance with all the 
things men live by—not only their political 
and economic life, but their loves and hates, 
their labor and their play, their science— 
which changes not only the whole face of 
the world but man’s own place in it—, and, 
more important still, the forms of creative 
expression with which men satisfy their 
souls. And even that is not enough. He can 
speak with no authority of men in society 
unless he shares their life. History is still 
happening; he must find and play his part 
in it. 


rian for trying to paraphrase his speech 
from memory after so many years. But to me, 
as he gave this French version of Emerson's 
‘Man Thinking,” he was painting the back- 
ground necessary to a teacher’s understand- 


Sian apologies are due the great histo- 


ing of the social web. He sketched the broad 
sweep of human interests, he emphasized 
the narrow discipline of a specialized field, 
he urged participation—doing—as a final 
step. We need even more than that today. 
We are not safe in assuming that we know 
our community and its problems, as Lavisse 
and his contemporaries felt that they knew 
theirs. They had constants on which they 
thought they could depend. For us, too 
deeply absorbed in our own tasks, changes 
take place over night, and we wake to find 
ourselves strangers in what we thought was 
a familiar world. We have all heard of the 
teacher-students who asked in surprise why 
all the men were marching down the street. 
“The United States has declared war; where 
have you been?” “At teachers college, get- 
ting our degrees in education.” 

Other more subtle changes we are even 
less likely to discover, or else we have 
thought the change a temporary one at best: 
the life we have known is always for us the 
norm. Today most teachers colleges are help- 
ing their teacher-students to find their com- 
munities, to widen and deepen their under- 
standing of changing human relations, to 
seek methods of finding a balance between 
human and natural resources, when both 
are being cruelly wasted, to rediscover their 
own world—a world of realities, and harsh 
ones, not of platitudes and slogans learned 
from books. 


OME of us have been so shocked at find- 
ing ourselves strangers in our own house 

at we would cast everything else out of 
the window and scan only the picture of 
the contemporary world. But one error is 
not corrected by another. We need to pre- 
serve our balance, to keep our feet on the 
ground, to orient ourselves in time as well 
as in space and in relation to our fellows. 
If, in all our searching, we can find no 
other constant than change and the con- 
tinuing struggle between the forces of prog: 
ress and reaction, we shall have gained a 
vantage point from which to view more in- 
telligently the present day instances of the 
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struggle and to choose more wisely and more 
courageously the part we will play in it our- 
selves. Participation in the affairs of the 
world about us is even more essential for the 
teacher than for the scholar. Shall a teacher 
be any less a citizen than those he teaches? 


AN the Council be of help to us in this 
lifelong task of preparing ourselves for 
social studies teaching? Our Tenth Year- 
book is one answer to this question, but 
only one of many. It can help us, and does 
so, with timely publications; but it can do 
even more by giving us opportunities to 
meet and know each other, to talk over com- 
mon problems together, to bring us the best 
minds in or out of the profession to counsel 
us and to help us learn something of the 
values and techniques of cooperation. 

Other questions must be passed over more 
rapidly. We worry about what we ought to 
teach, and when, and how, and why. Cer- 
tainly we must not confuse background re- 
quirements with the material of any school 
curriculum. Selection must be made care- 
fully, weeding out the inert and the irrele- 
vant, but being careful to include the essen- 
tial areas of living that help to clarify the 
existing patterns of our sociey. The per- 
sonal and the local is a good springboard, 
but should not be the terminal as well, 
unless, that is, we encircle the globe on the 
way to our goal. Can we help our pupils to 
orient themselves in space and time? It is 
at least worth trying. And whatever ma- 
terials we use, our pupils—even very young 
ones—should learn to assemble facts, to con- 
sider them critically, to organize them, and 
to form reasoned opinions based on their 
findings. 

Whatever physical activities we indulge 
in, we should remember that one of the most 
important activities in life is that of think- 
ing, deliberating, planning. A_ student- 
teacher once expressed surprise that a 
twelfth-grade class in American history en- 
gaged in no “activities.” When asked to ex- 
plain, she described the building of a co- 
lonial house, the making of costumes, and 


so forth, that she had admired at another 
school, which was preparing an exhibit for a 
teachers’ convention. I happened to know 
that many of my own boys and girls—young 
men and women, really—had almost built 
their way into high school with hammer and 
nails, in the most approved fashion. Now 
they needed to learn the use of other tools of 
mental activity. Reasonable discussion of 
carefully selected data is a social activity of 
great importance. But we must be on our 
guard against discussion without data—a 
dangerous display of what Wells calls “‘ir- 
responsible thinking,” in which too many 
facile young pupils are encouraged to in- 
dulge. 


HERE is no point in my doing more than 

present this problem, for there are fif- 
teen exciting answers to the questions what 
and when in the Future of the Social Studies 
—that special bonus book sent to members of 
the Council this year. And these answers 
are only a first step. The Council’s commit- 
tee on curriculum study will go on from 
here, studying suggestions, examining ex- 
periments that are in the making, perhaps 
setting up experiments of their own. All of 
us will be looking forward eagerly to their 
reports. Meantime at every meeting of the 
past year we have had discussions of the cur- 
riculum—at Pittsburgh, at Chicago, at Cleve- 
land, at San Francisco. Here in Kansas City 
we are giving two sessions to that discussion. 
We can make all this study and discussion 
far more effective, and be ready to reap all 
possible benefit from our cooperative ven- 
ture, if each of us studies his own curriculum 
more critically and with an eye to its im- 
provement. 

In special fields, the Council publications 
offer us a wide variety of aids. We have had 
yearbooks on the use of community re- 
sources and on education against propa- 
ganda. A Committee on Civic Education is 
planning material for our use, and a year- 
book on economic education is nearly ready 
for next year. Another committee is to work 
with the newly created Commission on Re- 
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sources and Education. We shall soon have 
formulated, I hope, a reasoned and accept- 
able statement of policy for teaching the 
social studies in war time, and for develop- 
ing religious, racial, and cultural tolerance 
at all times. 

As for special tools and how to use them, 
the Council has supplied us with bibliogra- 
phies; it has a committee working on the 
use of the radio, and will soon have one 
on the use of visual aids. These are only a 
few of the Council’s projects. Do we want 
more? They are ours, if we make our wants 
known. Meantime the columns of Social 
Education are constantly furnishing us with 
valuable suggestions, and pointing us on 
the way to still others. 


HIS is not planned as a promotion talk, 
phen to supply much needed information 
of the Council’s activities to its members, 
who are not always aware of what is going 
on in their own organization. Unfortunately 
all of us who are social studies teachers have 
been so busy in our classrooms and in our 
communities, so absorbed in our individual 
tasks, that we who of all people should have 
been the first to see the values in working 
together have been slow in applying the 
lessons of cooperation to our common prob- 


lems. If we in the past have failed to com. 
mand the respect we felt to be our due, may 
it not have been partly because we ourselves 
had too little pride in the achievements and 
ideals of our own profession? And certainly, 
that freedom of teaching and learning which 
we prize so dearly, will be far less likely to 
suffer if our professional organization com- 
mands respect of laymen and teachers alike. 


INALLY, can we save democracy? Not 
Sete of course, although I do believe we 
social studies teachers have a crucial part 
to play in that challenging task. But we can 
not use authoritarian methods to inculcate 
lip service to democracy and gain our ends, 
though that would be fairly easy. It is a mat- 
ter requiring all our skill to set out to de- 
velop a real appreciation of the values in- 
herent in democracy as a way of life. One 
thing we know: we can not accomplish our 
aim by talking about democracy. Whole- 
some relations between teachers and pupils 
will help; freedom of investigation and dis- 
cussion will help; developing attitudes of 
tolerance will help. Practice in democratic 
living both in and out of school will be the 
only way. We have a pioneering task ahead, 
we teaching citizens, with obligations to the 
unknown world of tomorrow. 





The changing role assigned to teachers, in an evolving school program, 
calls for corresponding changes in the teaching environment and for new 
interpretations in school organization and administration. Instructors in the 
modern school must be teachers of children rather than of subjects, and their 
classes must be projects in personality growth and development using subject 
matter primarily as a means to that end. The successful teacher must become, 
in turn, a diagnostician, practitioner, and counselor. He is expected to adapt 
instructional materials and procedures not only to the individual interests 
and needs of his pupils, but also to the needs of the community and the 
problems and trends inherent in the current social scene. (“The Teacher 
Looks at Teacher Load,” NEA Research Bulletin, XVII, 260, November, 


1939.) 
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The Monroe Doctrine Reinterpreted 


STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 





HEN the Roman Empire could no 
W evree: hold the military dikes 

against the barbarians, wave after 
wave of peoples of different race conquered 
their places in the territories of the Empire 
and reduced the inhabitants to subject peo- 
ples. The Celts had already imposed them- 
selves upon the indigenous populations. 
They in turn were driven into outlying 
places by Teutons who had to turn about 
and fight for their existence against the 
oncoming Slavs. Turanians, like the Huns 
and Finns, and a thousand years later, Otto- 
mans forced their way in. In course of time 
Europe presented a kaleidoscope of nation- 
alities divided by language and culture, al- 
most every one of them insisting upon its 
basic superiority. Nearly every one had 
secured its place by the sword and today, a 
thousand years later, it maintains its place 
by the sword. The great political problem of 
Europe today is the existence of these na- 
tions and nationalities, animated far more 
by the divisive religion of nationalism than 
by any unifying influence of Christianity. 


EUROPEANS IN THE NEw WorRLD 
HEN the new world was discovered, 
the Spanish, Portuguese, French, 

Dutch, and English attempted to carve out a 








The author of this article—originally 
an address—is director of the Institute 
of International Education, and has 
been for many years in close touch with 
Latin American affairs. 
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dominion for themselves as had the various 
barbarian races at the close of the Roman 
imperial period. The Dutch and French 
were in course of time driven from the scene, 
retaining only negligible territorial foot- 
holds. Spaniards and Portuguese conquered 
the natives of their territories, reduced them 
to a form of serfdom, intermarried with 
them, and developed in some areas a mestizo 
civilization. 

The English drove off the Indians whom 
they did not kill then and developed their 
own civilization. The entire hemisphere 
was gradually divided into an Iberian civili- 
zation whose leaders came from the Iberian 
peninsula, namely, Spain and Portugal, 
and this English civilization. The term 
“Latin America” is ambiguous in so far as 
the two most important members of the 
Latin family, namely France and Italy, are 
omitted from its connotation. The Span- 
iards and Portuguese of the Iberian penin- 
sula can read each other’s literature and un- 
derstand each other’s speech. The Hugue- 
nots and Palatinate Germans who settled in 
the English area gradually became assimi- 
lated. During the colonial period Spain and 
Portugal maintained a rigid control of 
their areas, refusing to admit any foreigners 
or even foreign goods or books, thereby in- 
tensifying their Iberian culture and mores. 
And although the American colonies were 
open to anybody, comparatively few entered 
other than English-speaking people. 

Hence when the American colonies had 
attained manhood and declared their inde- 
pendence in 1776 and a generation later 
were imitated by the Iberian colonies, there 
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had developed upon this hemisphere only 
two civilizations, Iberian and English. Since 
then millions of immigrants have poured 
into each without changing its fundamental 
character. One third of Argentina’s popula- 
tion is Italian or of Italian ancestry, but 
Argentina is essentially a Spanish civiliza- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of Germans 
have settled in Brazil without affecting the 
Portuguese character of Brazilian civiliza- 
tion. Moreover, the melting pot has been 
busy in those countries as in our own, and 
the foreigners of the second generation are 
loyal citizens. Germans, Italians, Russians, 
and other foreigners are still welcomed in 
both the Iberian and the English civiliza- 
tions but only in the event that they will not 
affect the essentially two-fold character of 
the civilizations of this hemisphere. 

I have not overlooked the fact that there 
are 3,000,000 French-speaking people in 
Quebec. But in a world crisis such as con- 
fronts us today those 3,000,000 will of neces- 
sity be guided in what takes place by the 
140,000,000 English-speaking peoples of the 
United States and Canada. 

It is obvious to what an extent the two- 
fold character of the civilization of the west- 
ern hemisphere has relieved it of political 
differences, and especially that of war, as 
compared to the manifold character of 
European civilization. There have been 
wars between nations on this hemisphere. 
We have only to remember the Chaco War 
of yesterday. But we must go back to 1879 
for another instance in South America, and 
to our war with Mexico in 1845 in North 
America. There exists today no conscription 
in either North or South America. This 
hemisphere is the refuge of peace. 


THE Monroe DOCTRINE 


ILL this hemisphere be permitted to 

develop the essentially peaceful na- 
ture of the dual civilization that has de- 
veloped here? Latin America had hardly 
gained its independence before an onslaught 
was made upon it. The Holy Alliance, made 
up of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France 


to maintain order in Europe against so. 
called subversive elements, overthrew the 
liberal constitutional government in Spain 
and restored the autocratic regime of Ferdi- 
nand VIII. The Allies then discussed among 
themselves the possibility of overthrowing 
the new governments erected out of the old 
colonies of Spain in the western hemisphere. 
Even at that early date, 1823, our statesmen 
understood the danger to ourselves were 
powerful states holding views of life wholly 
at variance with our own permitted to put 
an end to the system of representative gov- 
ernment. Were the Holy Allies to install 
themselves in America to assist Spain they 
might never get out. 

After the most careful consideration by 
our statesmen and despite our relative mili- 
tary weakness, there was accordingly issued 
the declaration which is regarded by all 
Americans as fundamental in our foreign 
policy, namely, the Monroe Doctrine. Its 
essential provision in the language of the 
Doctrine itself is as follows: 


We owe it, therefore, to candour, and to the ami- 
cable relations existing between the United States 
and those powers (the allied powers), to declare that 
we should consider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with 
the governments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration and on just principles, acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States. 


It should be noted that the action con- 
templated by the Holy Alliance was stated 
to be dangerous to our peace and safety. The 
defense of the newly established Latin 
American states was a secondary and inci- 
dental purpose. To attack them was indi- 
rectly to attack us; hence the necessity of de- 
fending them. The same principle holds to- 
day. Some of the Latin American states have 
acquired military strength and could do a 
great deal in their own self-defense. But no 
one of them could withstand an assault by 
a first class power. It is not probable that a 
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first class power would attack the United 
States directly, but an attack upon one of 
the independent Latin American states 
might readily endanger our “peace and 
safety.” 


THE DoctTrRINE IN RECENT YEARS 


HE Latin Americans were grateful at 

the time the Monroe Doctrine was de- 
clared. Viewed in the large that feeling was 
justified. For with Channing’s declaration 
on the part of the British similar to the 
Monroe Doctrine, there was prevented at 
the time a possible dismemberment of Latin 
America similar to the division of Africa in 
the 1880’s and of China in the 18g0’s by the 
predatory powers of Europe. It is unfortu- 
nate that the policy of the United States 
toward Latin America in later years should 
have been of a kind to rouse the suspicion 
and resentment of Latin Americans, result- 
ing in a positive dislike and fear of the 
United States. 

In the first three decades of the twentieth 
century, without going any farther back, we 
engaged in the discreditable Panama Canal 
incident, pursued the Big Stick policy of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and later indulged in 
a Caribbean program which the people of 
the Latin American countries regarded as 
one of naked and unashamed imperialism. 
Instead of the Big Brother to whom to look 
for guidance, we became the Colossus of the 
North, to be feared. Fortunately, the bad ef- 
fects of this imperialist policy upon our 
commercial and financial investments—the 
touchstone of all imperialism—waked us up 
in time to save our position. Before the close 
of the Hoover administration the marines 
had been withdrawn from the Caribbean 
area and a definite program of conciliation 
undertaken. This was much strengthened by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and transformed into 
the Good Neighbor policy. 

The element in the Good Neighbor policy 
which brought forth most enthusiasm from 
the Latin Americans was the statement that 
whatever nation refused to arbitrate its dif- 
ferences with another nation and sent troops 


across its frontier would be regarded as the 
aggressor. As we had been the chief offender 
in this respect, Mr Roosevelt’s statement was 
regarded by the Latin Americans as the re- 
nunciation of imperialism upon our part. 
It can justifiably be said that though in some 
Latin American states there still remain 
traces of suspicion and distrust, confidence 
in the aims of the United States for the peace 
and safety of the whole western hemisphere 
has become widespread. 

This was most fortunate for at the same 
moment that Mr Roosevelt assumed execu- 
tive power in the United States with a pro- 
gram leading to peace and good will among 
the nations of the western hemisphere, Herr 
Hitler assumed dictatorial power in Ger- 
many with a program that could but develop 
hate among the nations of Europe and even- 
tuate in war among them. Moreover, during 
the short period of his control he has formed 
a new Holy Alliance having for its aim prac- 
tically the identical program of the former 
Holy Alliance, namely, the destruction of 
individual liberty, representative institu- 
tions, and every ideal summed up in the 
term “democracy.” Wherever the members 
of the new Holy Alliance—Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, to which must now in all prob- 
ability be added Russia—have conquered, 
those results have followed. 


TTOTALITARIAN THREATS 


OW it is not for Americans to tell other 
people what kind of governments they 
should adopt. Nor is it for Americans to give 
daily advice as to how other nations should 
conduct their foreign affairs. We have always 
been strong in giving good advice to other 
nations, but rather weak in implementing 
the advice. It is, however, only to follow the 
dictates of common sense to watch carefully 
the results of the international policies of 
foreign governments so that if our own na- 
tional interests become involved we shall 
know how to act. W’e nearly all share the 
belief that the United States is fairly secure 
from direct attack by the new Holy Alliance. 
We do not believe that the Holy Allies are 
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making much headway with their propa- 
ganda in our country. But we constantly 
hear alarms about their entering through 
our back door, Latin America. It is pointed 
out that most of the Latin American govern- 
ments are dictatorships. They have, nearly 
all the time since they secured their inde- 
pendence, been dictatorships. But they are 
now, as always, old fashioned military dic- 
tatorships wherein some military chieftain 
secured control of the army, ousted the 
previous regime and installed himself as 
dictator. They are not now and they have 
never been, totalitarian dictatorships regi- 
menting the citizens in their daily lives, po- 
litically, economically, socially, religiously, 
and culturally. 

Furthermore, from the experience of 
having visited every country save one in 
South America, I feel justified in saying that 
nowhere in the world have I encountered so 
determined a spirit of nationalism and pa- 
triotism as among the Latin American 
peoples. The new Holy Allies undoubtedly 
engage in propaganda against the United 
States but we ought to be used to that. The 
French, British, and Germans engaged in 
propaganda against us long before Hitler 
appeared upon the scene. The difference is 
that whereas their propaganda was of an 
almost exclusively commercial character, the 
propaganda of the Holy Allies of today is 
directed against our whole way of life. 
Nevertheless I have no belief that the for- 
eign policy of any Latin American nation 
will be dictated by Hitler or Mussolini. Is 
then, this, Our Hemisphere, justified in 
fearing at the present time that its peace and 
security may become endangered? I believe 
it has. 


URING the past less than two years 
Germany absorbed two independent 


countries, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
There has been a persistent rumor that she 
intended to move against the Netherlands. 
It may be no more than a rumor, for that 
action would have been sure to cause her 
conflict with Great Britain and France to be 


greatly intensified. Moreover, as long as the 
British fleet is so much stronger than the 
German it would profit Germany nothing 
in the way of seizing any of the coveted 
Dutch East Indies. And the Dutch East 
Indies is the objective now of Germany’s 
friend, Japan. But the Netherlands still re- 
tain some of their former West Indian col- 
onies, such as Curacao. This is situated in 
the Caribbean, and there is Dutch Guiana, 
just outside of it. In the event of Germany’s 
seizing the Netherlands would she, by in- 
heritance, secure possession of these terri- 
tories? 


ERTAINLY were the German “system” 
C today to be extended to the Dutch pos- 
sessions which have long enjoyed the demo- 
cratic rule of the Netherlands, it would be 
dangerous to our “peace and safety.’’ More- 
over, were the peaceful attitude of the Dutch 
to be supplanted by the dynamic attitude of 
a great military power like Germany, it 
would certainly be dangerous to our peace 
and safety. The possession of Curacao in the 
mid-Caribbean would be a menace to the 
Panama Canal and the security of the main- 
land of the United States. Were Denmark to 
be absorbed by Germany, could the United 
States permit Germany to absorb also Den- 
mark’s possession, Greenland, with its excel- 
lent harbors for submarine bases? Certainly 
not, if it is really looking after its peace and 
safety. Consider the danger to its security 
were Germany to come into possession of 
Curacao and Dutch Guiana to the south and 
Greenland to the north. 

To this argument it may be objected 
that both Great Britain and France have pos- 
sessions in the Caribbean. The Monroe Doc- 
trine promised that “‘with the existing col- 
onies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere.” But when it comes to a change 
of sovereignty we face a different problem. 
Neither Germany nor any other great power 
could be allowed to inherit Curacao and 
Dutch Guiana or Greenland. What would 
become of them? 
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NEED FOR REINTERPRETATION 


N the history of almost every great power 
the occasion sometimes comes when it 
notifies the world, that, to use the language 
of the Monroe Doctrine, ‘“‘by causes which 
must be obvious to all enlightened and im- 
partial observers” it must take a definite 
position upon some aspect of international 
affairs. When Great Britain signed the Kel- 
logg Pact she did so with the postulate that 
it must be clearly understood that there are 
certain regions of the world the welfare and 
integrity of which constitute a special and 
vital interest for its peace and safety and 
that “interference with these regions cannot 
be suffered.” An enlightened and impartial 
observer would probably acquiesce in this 
postulate. 

Has not the time now arrived to notify 
the world that there can not occur the 
transfer of the sovereignty of any European 
colonies in the western hemisphere, espe- 
cially in those areas where a change of sov- 
ereignty would be regarded by the United 
States “as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.”” Ought not the world to know now 
that not only the West Indian possessions of 
the Netherlands but also the possessions of 
Great Britain and France would have no 
heir except a state of this hemisphere? 

The reinterpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to include the heritage of European 
colonies in the western hemisphere would of 
necessity include the Azores. They are situ- 
ated in the mid-Atlantic. As long as they are 
under the sovereignty of a weak country like 
Portugal we can not feel any danger from 
them. But were they to be absorbed in some 
way by a great power they might become a 
real menace to our security. We rejoice to- 
day that the United States had the vision to 
annex Hawaii in 1898. It exempted our 
western coast from a great possible danger. 
The reinterpretation of the Monroe Doc- 


trine to include the Azores would exempt 
our eastern coast from a similar possible 
danger. It is an element of a wise foreign 
policy for the United States to keep great 
powers as far'as possible from our Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 

In accordance with the Good Neighbor 
policy and in pursuance of the Consultative 
Pact adopted by the Pan American Confer- 
ence at Buenos Aires in 1936 and confirmed 
at Lima the past year, a crisis for the western 
hemisphere such as would result from the 
annexation of the Netherlands by Germany 
would require a conference of the twenty- 
one American Republics to decide the fate 
of Curacao and Dutch Guiana. This would 
be equally true in the unlikely possibility 
that France and Great Britain be defeated 
in a world war by some alliance if the allies 
were to attempt to take over the colonies 
of France and Great Britain in the western 
hemisphere. Their disposal might present 
difficulties. The Falkland islands would 
naturally go to Argentina, but the division 
of the Caribbean possessions would be more 
difficult. Fortunately, the outlook for the 
absorption of the Netherlands or the defeat 
in war of France and Great Britain is far 
more remote than it was a year ago. 


HE proposal made here may appear star- 

tling to some of my readers. But we are 
living in an unusual time, a time in which 
ideologies have been adopted by some na- 
tions which apparently allow them suddenly 
to perform acts in international affairs which 
are wholly devoid of moral content. We be- 
lieve that the United States will never en- 
gage in such practices. It seems, however, 
that it is only fair to the rest of the world 
that it be forewarned of the action on our 
part that would inevitably follow were con- 
ditions described in this address to become 
actualities. 














Modern Problems in the Curriculum 


HUGH B. WOOD 





HE organization of the social studies 
T essicti around modern social eco- 

nomic, and political problems is based 
on three fundamental assumptions: that 
twentieth century American society is dy- 
namic, that the school can and should share 
in the process of directing social change, and 
that individuals learn most effectively when 
activity, interest, and environmental rela- 
tionships are present. 

Indicative of the dynamic nature of so- 
ciety are such changes as the transition from 
a sparsely settled struggling agrarian com- 
munity to a closely knit, frequently over- 
populated, urbanized civilization, increas- 
ing national wealth and higher standards of 
living for most of our population, exten- 
sion of knowledge and educational oppor- 
tunity, increase of man’s interdependence, 
breakdown of traditional customs and stand- 
ards of conduct, and the weakening of 
many former integrating forces in commu- 
nity living. Paradoxically, there is dire want 
for millions in the midst of potential plenty. 
‘In a world made small by the potentially 
unifying agencies of transportation and com- 








Few would exclude modern prob- 
lems from the school program, though 
not everyone would make these prob- 
lems the core of the social studies cur- 
riculum. The author of this statement 
of the case for problems is professor of 
education and director of the curric- 
ulum laboratory at the University of 
Oregon. 





























munication there is growing tension in in- 
ternational relations. Thousands die an- 
nually of diseases for which there are known 
cures. Men cling to the illusion of unlimited 
liberty. Leisure time increases for many 
owing to unemployment which, in turn, pre- 
vents its most effective and satisfactory use. 
The school, potentially the greatest institu- 
tion for directing social progress and change, 
remains too often a traditional institution 
designed to serve an earlier society. 


THE SCHOOL IN CHANGING SOCIETY 


HE modern school may assume one of 

three roles. It may assume that, because 
the direction of change is so unpredictable 
and so unstable, the school must stand by 
the traditional curriculum as built on 
“proved verities” and must continue merely 
to perpetuate the cultural heritage of the 
past. Educators who hold this point of view 
maintain that each new development in so- 
ciety need not be the basis of change in 
the curriculum, that by holding to a firm, 
stable program of education we may even- 
tually bring our perturbed society back to 
normal. 

On the other hand, the school may assume 
that its function is to help boys and girls 
study the existing social order with all its 
“trends and tensions” and to develop tech- 
niques and methods by which they may most 
happily and successfully adjust to continu- 
ously changing social conditions. Educators 
who hold this position assume either that 
social change is controlled and directed by 
certain immutable “laws” unamenable to 
the hand of man or that it is not the responsi- 
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MODERN PROBLEMS 


bility of the school to try to effect social 
change through education. This position 
undertakes to utilize our cultural heritage 
in bringing about an understanding of exist- 
ing conditions and how they came to be. 
Inasmuch as it admits change, it does not 
merely perpetuate the status quo. 


§ a third possibility the school may at- 
tempt to help boys and girls study 
contemporary civilizations, not that they 
may merely adapt themselves to them, but 
that they may become more proficient in 
direction and control towards ever-better 
goals. This position assumes that the school 
serves society adequately only when it is 
working towards a society consciously con- 
trolled by group intelligence. Our accu- 
mulated social heritage serves primarily to il- 
luminate the present in order that we may 
plan the future better. Subject matter, as 
usually conceived, becomes a means to an 
end rather than the end itself. Emphasis is 
placed on critical thinking, an experimental 
frame of mind, and keen sensitivity to social 
problems. 


T would seem that, in the light of present 
conditions, only this latter position is ten- 
able. Whitehead points out that, when the 
time span of social change was greater than 
the life of man, formal education served 
adequately by merely providing for the in- 
itiation of the individual into the existing 
order, but that, in an age of rapid change, 
such a role will not suffice. Young people 
must be educated in a philosophy of living 
that demands the best collective thinking 
possible in a democratic society. 

The acceptance of this position further- 
more implies that curriculum materials, 
especially in the social studies, must be in- 
teresting, vital, and socially valuable to the 
learner. They must provide for the develop- 
ment of new meanings on the highest level 
possible, using the learner’s previous en- 
vironmental relations and developing these 
so that they will have functional value. 

In other words, we must begin with the 
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student where he is, with his immediate 
knowledge of his environment, and must 
seek to expand and enrich this through prop- 
erly directed experiences in the social 
studies, the sciences, and other areas of the 
curriculum. Modern problems thus become 
basic orientation for the social studies, be- 
cause they are so closely related to—in fact, 
make up a part of—the learner’s immediate 
environment. 


MopDERN PROBLEMS COURSES 


OME may raise the question, however, 
as to the amount of ey ~hasis that should 
be placed on modern proviems in compar- 
ison with other important parts of the cur- 
riculum. If we wish to develop an enlight- 
ened citizenry—one that is more than merely 
literate—we must provide for the intelligent 
understanding of modern problems in order 
that something may be done about them. 
Young people must be brought to a realiza- 
tion that on their shoulders rests a great 
share of the responsibility for improving 
the social order. Too often our social studies 
courses fail to distinguish between cultural 
and functional values. While cultural values 
are important, there is a danger that courses 
which stress only those values will become 
so stagnant and academic that the concepts, 
attitudes, and techniques developed therein 
will have little carry-over value in actually 
promoting better citizenship and improving 
society. 


ANY schools have already reorganized 

their social studies curriculum on the 
basis of “social themes,” “persistent social 
problems,” “major functions of social life,” 
and other classifications that indicate an 
emphasis on modern social problems. These 
schools report equal or better academic 
achievement, together with significant im- 
provement in social attitudes, techniques, 
and understandings, and social sensitivity. 
Furthermore, it has been found that, con- 
trary to former opinion, these problems can 
be introduced at early grade levels with a 
high degree of interest and understanding. 
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The ability and opportunity to propose 
solutions and to help correct undesirable 
conditions is naturally more limited at these 
early grade levels than later, but many of 
the important attitudes and understandings 
essential to study and action can be intro- 
duced and developed very well at this time. 
These limitations make it possible to study 
different phases of the same problem at dif- 
ferent grade levels without danger of over- 
emphasizing them. 

In these schools geography, history, and 
civics lose their identity as separate, spe- 
cialized courses. Many phases of history are 
involved in the study of such problems as 
transportation and communication, free- 
dom of speech, democracy, the story of art, 
and the like; and such problems as food, 
clothing, housing, conservation, and prob- 
lems of the farmer draw heavily upon geog- 
raphy. When these are studied as problems, 
however, rather than as formally organized 
subject matter, they become vital, interest- 
ing, and meaningful to young people. Our 
vast cultural heritage becomes a storehouse 
of experience upon which to draw for help 
in understanding these problems rather than 
bulk knowledge to be dispensed as a com- 
modity. 


UE, the mere organization of a course 
on such a basis does not guarantee a more 
effective program, for the teaching of 
modern problems is reflected in an atti- 
tude or point of view of the teacher himself. 
Some teachers may discover and develop 
modern social implications in the most tra- 
ditional subject matter, while others may 
teach modern problems courses in the most 
staid, academic manner. 

Under good teachers, however, a twelve- 
year social studies program, organized 
around important broad problems rather 
than encyclopediac historical and geograph- 
ical data, promises to restore some of the 
functional values now absent in many social 
studies courses. This program should be or- 
ganized to introduce pupils as early as pos- 
sible and as frequently as necessary to real 


problems within their range of comprehen- 
sion. The program should be flexible, to 
meet individual differences in interests, 
needs, and abilities of pupils. This may be 
accomplished through the development of 
a core which includes all of the problems 
common to all students, and through com- 
mittee organization of the class to study 
other problems. If these latter problems are 
then reported to the entire class, the scope of 
the course is increased, and students extend 
their techniques of research and reporting. 


ANY schools will hesitate to break 
M away from the traditionally organized 
curriculum. As a step in this process, how- 
ever, some have found it possible to reorgan- 
ize a single course such as American history 
on a problems basis. Colonial life becomes a 
phase of the study of democracy and leads 
into a discussion of the present status of 
democracies. Pioneer life becomes a phase of 
the study of our transforming frontiers and 
leads into a discussion of modern frontiers 
in science, social planning, and so on. The 
success of this organization should encour- 
age further experimentation and finally a 
consideration of the whole social studies 
program to insure sequence, continuity, and 
adjustment to proper grade levels. Because 
of their broad nature the social studies may 
later be considered by the entire staff from 
the standpoint of their coordinating influ- 
ence in developing a core for the entire cur- 
riculum. This does not mean that science, 
language arts, the arts, and other broad fields 
will lose their identity. On the contrary, 
each may have its core, which can be related 
to the cores in other areas through the so- 
cializing and coordinating influence of the 
social studies. In this way the curriculum 
may tend to take social direction and become 
more effective in helping the student achieve 
the educational goals presented earlier. 


DIFFICULTIES AND SOLUTIONS 


HERE are many difficulties, however, 
in the reorganization and teaching of 
modern problems. From their very nature 
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MODERN PROBLEMS 


they are controversial. They require the 
unbiased presentation of all points of view, 
often in opposition to certain vested in- 
terest groups. They demand skillful han- 
dling, especially at the upper grade levels. 
Often discussions become so animated that 
free participation is limited by the teacher's 
fear of dismissal, administrative pressure, 
objections from local groups, or other 
equally potent influences, Then, too, many 
teachers are ignorant regarding many im- 
portant problems, and the lack of suitable 
materials only makes the situation worse. 
It is not only unrewarding but often im- 
possible to keep curriculum materials up 
to date, though without such materials the 
average teacher is seriously handicapped. 
Inflexible curriculums, college entrance and 
accrediting association requirements, and 
subject-matter specialists who refuse to re- 
define their philosophies in the light of 
present needs are other limiting factors. 
The danger of indoctrination must also 
be faced, for every teacher of merit is in- 
evitably an indoctrinator. The attempt to 
avoid indoctrination by assuming a neutral 
attitude toward an issue does not solve ihe 
problem, for to ignore an issue that needs 
support is to oppose it and to ignore one 
that warrants defeat is to support it. The 
only solution to the problem is to insist on 
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a fair presentation and to develop on the 
part of pupils a critical attitude that de- 
mands complete data before final appraisal. 
Many teachers are now teaching modern 
problems successfully and have overcome 
many of these difficulties. Progress always 
comes in the face of opposition and difficul- 
ties, and a common-sense “willingness to do 
the best” is the chief criterion of success in 
overcoming these and future obstacles. 


HESE obstacles for the most part are 

going to have to be met by the colleges 
and school administrators. Through proper 
education of our new teachers and re- 
education in service of our present teachers, 
we can develop necessary attitudes and un- 
derstandings on their part so that modern 
problems programs can be taught success- 
fully. 

To do this teachers colleges and liberal 
arts colleges must come to some compromise 
on the amount of professional and so-called 
subject matter training needed. Most teach- 
ers today have too much of one and a corre- 
sponding lack of the other. School adminis- 
trators must realize that their major function 
is one of educational leadership, not glori- 
fied clerk-and-janitorship, and must provide 
constructive programs for the re-education 
of their teachers. 














The Citizen Looks at His Local 


Government 


CLARENCE E. RIDLEY AND HERBERT A. SIMON 








GENERATION ago a municipal 
A government was considered com- 

mendable if it was honest. Today we 
demand a great deal more of our public 
service. Not only must it be honest, but it 
must be responsive to the public will, must 
provide adequate governmental services, 
and must provide these services in an eco- 
nomical and efficient manner. 

Parallel with the broadening of the con- 
ception of good government has been a trend 
toward an increase in the scope and com- 
plexity of governmental activity. A specific 
case study of the growth of municipal func- 
tions in Detroit? shows that in the period 
from 1815, when the town government was 
established, to 1930 the activities of the city 
government grew in number from 23 to 306, 
more than a ten-fold increase. A city govern- 
ment today involves difficult and complex 
engineering, social, medical, financial, and 





*Lent D. Upson, The Growth of a City Government. 
Detroit: Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 


1931. 








Are we less complacent than we used 
to be about inefficiency and corrup- 
tion in local government? Those who 
are, and those who wish to know what 
local government is all about, should 
find this survey of responsibilities and 
services invaluable. Mr Ridley is exec- 
utive director of the International 
City Managers’ Association, of which 
Mr Simon was until recently a staff 
member. 























other technical problems for specialists. 

It is little wonder then that the layman 
today finds himself bewildered ir: attempt- 
ing to discharge his responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. Not only is it difficult for him to 
decide what his city should be doing, but 
it is even more difficult for him to decide 
whether it is being done well. Even the city 
official may sometimes be unable to measure 
the efficiency of his department. 


N spite of this complexity, there are cer- 
| tain symptoms that the citizen can look 
to which will tell him something about gov- 
ernmental operations. He can easily de- 
termine whether some of the more obvious 
activities are being adequately performed. 
He can decide whether the organization and 
techniques of the city government conform 
to the best practices in use in this country. 
He can appraise the alertness, professional 
standing, and morale of city employees. It 
would be over optimistic to pretend that 
such symptoms will give the layman a 
thorough insight into the technical aspects 
of the city administration, but they will pro- 
vide him with a guide in his civic activities, 
pointing out the strong and the weak sides 
of his government, and appraising the efforts 
of administrators to improve it. 

In order to detect these symptoms, the 
citizen must be able to frame some intelli- 
gent questions about his city government. 
The four questions that he should ask are: 
(1) Is it democratic? Does it respond to the 
popular will? (2) Is it honest? (3) Does it 
provide a sufficiently broad range and an 
adequate level of service to its citizens? and 
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(4) Is it efficient? Does it provide these serv- 
ices ata minimum of cost? 


STANDARDS OF APPRAISAL 


EFORE discussing some of the ways in 
which the citizen can find answers to 
these questions, it may not be amiss to point 
out the fallacies involved in commonly used 
methods of governmental appraisal. A great 
variety of standards have been suggested for 
systematically appraising municipal govern- 
ment. 

One of the oldest, and one which unfor- 
tunately is still current, is the tax rate. The 
fallacies involved in the use of this criterion 
are innumerable. In the first place, it is a 
common practice among cities to assess prop- 
erty at less than its full value. Therefore, in 
order to understand the significance of the 
tax rate, we have to know the basis of as- 
sessments. For instance, in order to com- 
pare the true tax rates of Chicago and New 
York, we should have to divide the Chicago 
rate by three in order to allow for the dif- 
ference in the basis of assessment. In the 
second place, a large part of a city’s income 
is derived from sources other than the prop- 
erty tax. On a national average, only about 
60 per cent of city revenue is derived from 
the property tax. Furthermore, this percent- 
age varies widely from city to city and from 
state to state. Among the larger cities in 
this country the percentage of revenues de- 
rived from the property tax in 1935 varied 
from 47 per cent in Los Angeles to almost 
80 per cent in Pittsburgh. The property tax 
is therefore no guide to the magnitude of 
city expenditures. 

Why not use the total expenditures, then, 
instead of the tax rate? Suppose someone 
said to you, “I am a very efficient shopper. I 
spent only $5.00 today.” Your reply would 
be, ““That’s all very well and good, but what 
did you get for the $5.00?” One city may 
have supervised playgrounds, another may 
not. Or expenditures may be swelled by the 
necessity of retiring a large debt burden or 
pension provisions or the quality of educa- 
tion may need consideration. 


Per Capira Costs 


ARTICULARLY vicious and useless are 

the attempts often made to compare cities 
on the basis of per capita costs. In some 
fashion the, per capita cost has gathered 
about itself such an aura of mystery and 
authority that it is well-nigh unassailable. 
Such costs are being constantly used to show 
that the expenditures of one city are (com- 
mendably) low or those of another (extrava- 
gantly) high. But stripping the comparative 
cost figure of its mystery also strips it of its 
infallibility. A per capita cost is after all 
nothing more than an expenditure divided 
by the population over which the expendi- 
ture was spread. As such it is subject to all 
the fallacies to which expenditure data are 
heir. In addition, it involves the dangerous 
assumption that the governmental problems 
with which the city administration is faced 
are directly proportional to the size of popu- 
lation. It takes absolutely no account of the 
economic, social, and physical conditions 
which render such a relationship invalid. 
Even the most casual reflection reveals that 
the snow removal problem in Milwaukee 
and New Orleans is in no way related to the 
relative populations of those two places. 


E are led then to the conclusion that 
Wiiaeeen is a serving agency, as 
well as a spending agency, and that a fair 
appraisal of government involves an ap- 
praisal of services as well as costs. The lay- 
man, however, will not always have an easy 
time of it in appraising the results of govern- 
mental services. Aims, such as those of a 
recreation department, to improve health, 
provide recreation, and develop good citi- 
zens must be stated in much more tangible 
and objective terms before they adapt them- 
selves to measurement. If, then, such simple 
criteria as tax rates or comparative costs are 
meaningless as a means of appraising gov- 
ernment, how is the hurried and harried 
citizen to accomplish this important task? 

First of all, it might be suggested that the 
investigation will be more successful if it is 
undertaken by a group of citizens, perhaps 
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a local government committee of the local 
civic club, or even by an informal group of 
ordinary taxpayers. All that is required is a 
little time and observant eyes and ears. 


STREETS AND HOusING 


ET out the family car and drive it about 

a bit, not only in your own neighbor- 
hood but on the other side of the tracks as 
well. First of all, how clean are the streets? 
Are they littered with rubbish and dirt 
blown about by every gust of wind, or are 
they kept in a neat and clean condition? 
Next, how smooth are the pavements? Cities 
are not unknown where the roughness of the 
pavement results in costly repairs of broken 
springs. Keep a special watch for streets that 
have been constructed during the past year 
or two. If it was necessary to tear them up 
shortly after construction to install utilities, 
then there was bad planning somewhere 
along the line. How long are streets kept 
closed by repairs? If the maintenance work 
is efficiently organized, this time will be kept 
at a minimum, and unattended holes will 
not be left in the streets for days or weeks. 
Traffic conditions, too, will be a reflection 
of the foresight of the city fathers. If traffic 
is highly congested and commuting slow and 
costly then the measures taken to plan for 
the proper handling of the transportation 
problem have been adequate. 


street on which you have been driving. 
If residences are crowded together with in- 
sufficient air and light, the city has been 
poorly planned. If human beings are housed 
in ramshackle, dirty, unhealthy slums, then 
the city is not meeting its responsibility for 
adequate low-cost housing. If residential 
districts are interspersed with grocery stores, 
filling stations, and cleaning establishments 
disturbing the peace and quiet of the inhab- 
itants and destroying property values, then, 
too, zoning has been improperly done. Per- 
haps the most striking evidences of poor 
zoning will be found in the districts imme- 
diately surrounding the central business sec- 


Nor take a look at the houses along the 


tion. If too much property has been zoned 
for commercial and industrial use in the 
city as a whole, then properties in the central 
portions of the city will deteriorate rapidly. 
They will be poorly maintained, and many 
of them will be vacant and unused. In addi- 
tion to the economic loss incurred by the 
owners, these properties will constitute 
health, fire, and crime hazards to the sur- 
rounding districts. Finally, drive to the out- 
lying sections of your city. Large areas of 
only partially used subdivisions, with costly 
improvements already installed, are an in- 
dictment of the poor control that has been 
exercised over subdivisions. The owners of 
these properties and the taxpayers at large 
are paying for this lack of foresight in their 
annual tax bills. 


HoME, SCHOOLS, AND LIBRARY 


HEN you have finished your tour 

about the city, make a few inquiries 
around your own home. Is refuse collected 
reasonably often, perhaps two or three times 
a week, and above all regularly? Do the col- 
lectors go about their work quietly and ef- 
ficiently and without littering the yard? How 
about the water supply? Is the water pal- 
atable, and is there a sufficient supply? In 
some cities residents are required to limit 
their water consumption in summer because 
of the inadequacy of the water supply. A 
few progressive cities, in areas of hard water, 
are softening their water. 

Next have a chat with your children. 
Where do they find play space? Does the 
pre-school child have ample space for play 
about his home? Are there supervised play- 
grounds for the older children, that are 
open after school hours? If the children are 
not using the municipally owned play 
spaces, find out why. Are they too far away 
or too crowded, or are they unsupervised 
after school hours? Do the older children 
find athletic activities organized for them in 
municipal play fields, within reasonable 
walking distance? How about your own rec- 
reation? How much of your leisure time do 
you spend in community centers, golf 
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courses, or athletic fields or using the public 
library? A city which is not providing 
leisure-time activities for its adult citizens 
is missing a tremendous opportunity for 
service. 

What are your children being taught in 
the schools? In the high schools there should 
be training for vocations, as well as college 
entrance. The curriculum should attempt 
to train students for citizenship, as well as to 
earn their livelihood. It should attempt to 
develop in them capacities for the proper 
use of their leisure time. Have a talk with 
the school principal or superintendent and 
find out if he has clearly in mind the ob- 
jectives of the school system and whether he 
is intelligently attempting to realize them. 
What evidence do your children show that 
the schools are attempting to give them in- 
dividualized guidance and help in dealing 
with their problems of adjustment? 

Next spend a few hours in the public li- 
brary. Glance through the catalog and the 
stacks for books on some subject with which 
you are familiar. Have some friends who 
have different interests than your own do the 
same. Does the library have the facilities for 
at least introducing people who are inter- 
ested in these subjects into their rudiments? 
If there is a college in town, the faculty there 
will be able to tell you something about the 
adequacy of the public library. For lack of 
that, the high school principal can help. 
How much do you and your friends make 
use of library facilities? 


THe City HALL 


HUS far we have not even suggested a 

visit to the city hall, and already you 
have had opportunity to make many obser- 
vations on the quality of the services which 
the city is providing. Next therefore pay a 
visit to your city hall. How cordially are you 
received there? Do the employees whom you 
approach seem alert and eager to assist you? 
Ask to see the assessment roll. Compare the 
value at which your home is assessed with 
that of your friends and neighbors and your 
aldermen. Do all of them seem to be assessed 


at about the same rate of their market value? 

Ask for a copy of the last city report. If 
there is none available, that in itself is a 
charge against the city government. More- 
over, the report, if it is issued, should be 
more than a digest or encyclopedia of sta- 
tistics. It should be a readable and attractive 
account of city affairs. What does it indicate 
about the organization of city government? 
Administrative problems should be handled 
as they would be in a well-run business. 
There should be a centralized purchasing 
agent who makes all purchases for the entire 
city government. Municipal equipment 
should be serviced and controlled through 
a central or departmental garage. Allotments 
each year should be budgeted, and the de- 
partments should be required to live within 
their budgetary estimate. Inquire whether 
a plan has been drawn up for a long-range 
program of capital improvements, and ask 
to see the plan. How about short-term bor- 
rowing? If financial operations are properly 
planned, no such borrowing should be neces- 
sary. 


Civic PROTECTION 


IRE losses should show a steady decline 

over the past ten years, and the average 
loss per building fire should not exceed 
$400. Incidentally, do the firemen come 
periodically to your place of business and 
your home to inspect for fire hazards? Is the 
inspection thorough and does the depart- 
ment follow up until hazards have been re- 
moved? Modern fire departments are pre- 
venting more fires, and extinguishing fewer. 

It is easy to determine from the annual 
report whether the police department has 
an up-to-date record system, an indispen- 
sable tool to a modern police department. If 
the department does not report the “‘num- 
ber of offenses known to the police” and the 
“percentage of offenses cleared by arrest” in 
exactly those terms, then it is highly prob- 
able that the records do not conform to those 
recommended by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The number of offenses known 
—especially the number of robberies and 
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murders—should also show a steady decline. 
There should be about as many recoveries of 
stolen autos as there are autos stolen, and a 
sizeable proportion of the major offenses 
should be cleared by arrests—at least 80 per 
cent of the murders, 40 per cent of robberies, 
go per cent of burglaries, and 20 per cent of 
auto thefts. 


ND what about the health department? 
A Infant mortality rates are especially 
sensitive to health activities and should show 
a steady decline over a period of years. 
Deaths from typhoid, smallpox, and diph- 
theria should be practically negligible. Fi- 
nally from the report you should be able to 
determine whether there is a wide range and 
variety of health department activities. 
What is being done with regard to communi- 
cable diseases, maternity care, child hygiene, 
public health nursing, sanitation, and regu- 
lation of food, milk, and water? Does the 
city or other local agency operate a modern, 
well-staffed hospital? 


EAVING the city report, pay some atten- 
[* tion to the people who are employed to 
operate the city government. First of all, 
city jobs should be distributed on the basis 
of merit, and not political influence. A little 
inquiry about the city will reveal whether 
it is necessary to know the aldermen in order 
to get on the city payroll. 

Talk to a few city officials; if they are the 
kind of officials they should be they will not 
be too busy to tell you briefly but enthusi- 
astically about the work they are doing. 
From time to time, you may have occasion to 
make complaints about city service or re- 
quests for additional service. The com- 
plaints or requests should be courteously re- 
ceived and immediately dealt with. It should 
not be necessary to tip city employees or to 
give donations in order to obtain ordinary 
governmental services. On the other hand, 


it should not be possible to secure unusual 
services by a tip or donation. If you can get 
traffic tickets fixed, there is something wrong 
with the city administration. 


A Democratic MUNICIPALITY 


HE city government, too, should be re- 

sponsive to the desires of the people. 
There should be a simple and direct way 
in which citizens can call local officials to 
account. The citizen should be able to indi- 
cate his pleasure or displeasure with public 
service by the election of not more than a 
dozen councilmen to whom all other officials 
are responsible. It is impossible for the busy 
taxpayer to pass on the qualifications of can- 
didates for the twenty or thirty offices that 
one finds on some municipal ballots. Direct 
election of everyone from dog catcher to 
mayor is no democratic panacea. With a 
short ballot and integrated organization 
democratic control can be assured. 

The citizen or group of citizens who un- 
dertake the inquiry suggested in these pages 
will have a pretty fair idea of how a city 
government is measuring up to its poten- 
tialities. It would of course be foolish to 
expect even a good administration to make 
anything approaching a perfect score on 
these criteria. The citizen should not be im- 
patient if his city falls short of perfection, 
but he can and should demand that the ad- 
ministrators strive to improve their work. 
Their sincere interest in improvement will 
soon be reflected in progress of city affairs. 
On the other hand, a great many factors are 
involved that can be controlled only par- 
tially by the city administration. Govern- 
ment is a cooperative venture in which all 
citizens must take part if it is to be success- 
ful. The citizen can be of material assistance 
through constructive criticism and sincere 
cooperation and by discharging his responsi- 
bilities as intelligently and as fairly as he can 
at city elections. 
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Creative Expression and Social 


Problems Teaching 


G. E. TULLY 





P. K. Yonge Laboratory School has two 

hours of his complete school day of six 
and one-half hours given over to an inte- 
grated program which is now called the “core 
of the curriculum.” During the two-hour 
periods the student investigates a series of 
persistent social problems. The improve- 
ment of oral and written expression, and the 
development of a program of broad reading, 
both integrated with the investigation of the 
selected social problems, are basic purposes 
of this so-called core curriculum. 

The forms of oral expression which are 
specifically included are debating, everyday 
conversations, formal reports, informal talks 
before groups, and participation in class dis- 
cussions. 

The forms of written expression which 
similarly have been selected for emphasis 
include creative writing, letter writing, 
note taking, reports, and summaries. Talents 
vary, but opportunity and encouragement 
are provided for all. The gifted have oppor- 
tunity for development and expression, and 
all gain in basic skill. 


Fe. student in the tenth grade of the 








Where the core-curriculum organi- 
zation is applied, some creative work 
should grow out of the experience and 
study of classes. This report of a study 
of labor problems that led to dramati- 
zation comes from a teacher in the P. 
K. Yonge Laboratory School at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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ATTACKING THE PROBLEM OF LABOR 

HE broad topic formulated tentatively 

for the tenth grade was ‘““How Man Has 
Earned a Living.” The students and the in- 
structor, after discussion, selected one as- 
pect, “How Labor Unions Have Arisen and 
Developed,” for special investigation. Eight 
weeks were spent in this study. 

In their investigation the students used 
books, current periodicals and newspapers, 
bulletins and reports of various departments 
of the United States, state adopted text- 
books, and selected visual aids. Most of these 
were secured by the instructor before the 
actual investigation began. 

The school library and the homes of the 
students contributed most of the necessary 
reading and reference materials. Social 
studies and English textbooks were also 
available. 

The visual aids used during the investiga- 
tion of the problem consisted chiefly of 
maps, a projection machine and slides, and 
materials for making charts and graphs. All 
these proved quite valuable, inasmuch as 
many of the understandings considered and 
discussed in the classroom were best repre- 
sented in graphic form. The slides were pre- 
pared by the students. 

Before beginning an exploration of text- 
books, reference sources, and other materials 
which promised help in solving the basic 
problem, the students framed a study ques- 
tion which they believed would give direc- 
tion to their investigation of the sources of 
materials: What was the status of labor or- 
ganization during the changing civilization 
of the past? Man’s industries during prehis- 
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toric times were examined for data which 
might indicate the extent of labor organiza- 
tion. Industrial stages from the earliest 
periods to the present were reviewed and ex- 
plored as the students attempted to analyze 
and assemble the factors and trends that 
seem to have made for labor unions. During 
this phase of the investigation of the prob- 
lem, the students participated in a number 
of activities designed to improve oral and 
written expression. 

During the study of the social and eco- 
nomic changes that have affected workers 
through the ages, students were encouraged 
to compare the labor conditions of the past 
with those of today. As the more recent social 
changes were studied, the “labor strike” was, 
of course, encountered. In the hope that 
students might be helped to understand the 
strike as one outcome of maladjusted labor 
conditions, it was suggested that they study 
the strike from the standpoints of both em- 
ployer and employee. Each student prepared 
a hypothetical situation, in which he was 
the owner of a concern employing a num- 


ber of workers. Probable expenses, profits, 
and other usual features of a business, were 
set up in each assumed situation. Workers’ 
grievances were examined in a similar 
fashion. 


THE PLAYWRITING PROJECT 


ACH student, in reviewing his particular 
F case study before the class, gave reasons 
for sanctioning or opposing organized labor 
among his workers. From the outset, two 
schools of thought were evidenced in the 
class. One group of students lauded the 
strike while another group, by far the larger, 
condemned this weapon. Certainly many of 
the students were affected by their pseudo 
positions as owners of businesses. Naturally 
the difference of opinions among the stu- 
dents served to place the question of labor 
unions and the “right to strike” squarely be- 
fore the group. Then one day, during a dis- 
cussion of whether workers should become 
organized and aggressively fight for their 
wants, came a question that caused the gen- 


eralized interest of the students in strikes to 
become crystallized into a desire to give 
dramatic expression to opinions formed. 
“Why can’t we write a play about a strike 
and the way workers start a strike?” This 
student-suggested activity was an excellent 
outlet which could effectively bring to a 
close the investigation of the development 
of labor unions. The students certainly 
could not feel that the play was being writ- 
ten in answer to a particular assignment. 

The concluding two weeks were taken up 
with the writing, revising, and rehearsing 
of the play. Here was an effective means to 
be used in interpreting present-day labor 
questions and assimilating significant under- 
standings. The fact that individual members 
of the group held divergent points of view 
about labor unions seemed to intensify the 
desire to write something expressive of senti- 
ment and opinion. Each group wished to 
have its viewpoint reflected in the play. Asa 
result the play in itself was a compromise be- 
tween labor and capital. That the situation 
in the classroom was to be present allegor- 
ically in the plot of the play was not, how- 
ever, the intention of its writers. 

The plot of the play was not outstanding. 
Labor difficulties in a textile mill were arbi- 
trated by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Nor was the dialogue of the play re- 
markable for its cleverness, humor, and con- 
tinuity. The participation of twenty stu- 
dents in the shaping of the theme of the play 
and the drawing of its characters does not 
make for a great contribution to literature. 
The contribution of the writing of the play 
to the organizing of students’ thoughts and 
understandings was of vital significance. 

Rehearsals were held in the classroom. 
Arrangements were made to present the play 
Three Square Meals from Washington as 
part of an assembly program. Each student 
was to serve in some active capacity. Two 
weeks from the time that the writing of the 
play was suggested the play was presented. 
Inasmuch as the cast was familiar with the 
purpose underlying the play, its presenta- 
tion was effected quite smoothly and the 
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audience, composed of students in grades 
seven through twelve, was enthusiastic. The 
generous reception naturally gave those who 
had written and produced the play a feeling 
of satisfaction with having done something 
worthwhile; a feeling certainly not inimical 
to the formation of wholesome attitudes and 
appreciations toward class work. 


OUTCOMES AND VALUES 


F what value to the students was this 

activity? Certainly it was related to 
the problem being investigated, but what 
evidences tended to indicate that the work 
of writing and presenting the play was 
actually of value to the students? The justi- 
fication of what students do in the classroom 
depends upon the resulting growth in the 
students. Certain observations of student 
behavior were made during the classwork 
on the play in an effort to perceive possible 
and desirable learnings which were out- 
growths of the participation in this simple 
dramatic production. 

1. The reading and discussion of current 
developments were stimulated. This was evi- 
denced by the greater use of newspapers and 
current periodicals in the class during the 
writing of the play. 

2. The works of noted playwrights were 
studied and analyzed in an attempt to under- 
stand the expression of thoughts and emo- 


tions through the use of the drama. The 
program of broad reading of the students 
was forwarded. 

3. Written expression was improved. 
Students were anxious to state their thoughts 
most effectively for the audience. The dis- 
cussions that arose during the writing of the 
dialogue of the play were indicative of this 
effort. 

4. Growth in oral expression was appar- 
ent. During the rehearsals of the play, the 
group became aware of the need for clear 
enunciation, proper pronunciation, expres- 
sion, and poise. 

5. The participation of all the students 
in the activity indicated the worthwhileness 
of the play. At no time did interest seem to 
lag. The desire to reach a set goal was created 
and fulfilled. 

6. The comments made by the students 
during the writing of the play seemed to re- 
veal that learning was taking place. “The 
National Labor Relations Board certainly 
has a big job to perform all these functions” 
and “I know why some parts of the country 
are free from labor troubles, while other 
parts are not’”’ were comments made by some 
of the students. 

7. Students in the other classes indicated 
that they found the play interesting and in- 
structive. 








Tulsa Aids the Slower Groups 


LOUISE WHITHAM 





E advances of civilization are very 
slow, and represent the individual ef- 


forts of many experimenters. Edison 
gave us the electric light, but before him 
came Franklin and after him a host who have 
refined and intensified that first flickering 
beam. So too in educational progress there 
may be new perceptions and new uses of 
educational methods, but essentially there 
are no new principles. 

Attention has now been given to the prob- 
lem of teaching slow learners for more than 
a quarter of a century, as American public 
schools have met the increased load of com- 
pulsory mass education. The Department of 
Superintendence Official Reports, the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Educational As- 
sociation, and files of professional magazines 
reflect the drift of professional opinion re- 
garding ability-subdivision of public school 
pupils. A graph of attitudes and opinions 
so recorded reveals an awareness of the prob- 
lem of individual pupil differences just prior 
to and during the World War. 

Since few schools had compulsory mass 
education twenty-five years ago, it is evident 








Better health, better study skills, and 
a better curriculum—these are the three 
specific advances by which Tulsa hopes 
to aid slower learners. The author of 
this account is a teacher in the Cen- 
tral High School at Tulsa. A com- 
panion article, “By-Products,” was 
published in September, 1938. 




















that although there might have been an 
awareness of these problems, they were most 
often solved by elimination, sometimes as 
early as the third grade, almost always before 
the end of grammar school. The graph-line 
of interest shoots sharply upward in the early 
1920's when the staggering impact of com- 
pulsory mass education made itself felt upon 
traditional college-preparatory curricula. In 
some cities academic failures rose to twenty- 
five per cent. 


THE SEGREGATION MOVEMENT 


RGUMENTS for segregated classes 
were of three main types: (1) segregate 
to save standards for the college groups; (2) 
segregate for financial reasons—a public pro- 
testing costs already doubled by compulsory 
education would not stand the expense of a 
twenty-five per cent repeat, and some pupils 
repeated three or four times; and (3) segre- 
gate in the interests of the slow learner, in 
whom society has a major interest. The 
obligation of the school to prepare and help 
the pupil adjust to his later environment 
resulted in technical schools, manual arts 
schools, home craft departments, and sepa- 
rate schools for boys and girls. Classes were 
also organized on the basis of learning abil- 
ity. The failure list dropped abruptly, but 
classroom teachers had many twinges of 
conscience. 


NY attempt to chart opinions and prac- 
tices just after this period results in 
confusion, for without precedents each 
school system was obliged to work out its 
own classifications and procedures. Al- 
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though definitely good results were secured 
by many teachers, and these largely in two 
parts of the country, opinions of critical ob- 
servers varied greatly. As late as 1931 the 
Official Report quotes one superintendent as 
admitting “. . . it is a practice to assign the 
weaker teachers to dull classes,” and in the 
same volume a challenging article points 
out that post-school society can not be di- 
vided into failure groups by the same 
criteria used in the schools. At the same time 
there was much ridicule of the idea that 
there wasa fixed IQ which divided the quick 
from the dead. In retrospect we see that each 
of these criticisms held a clue to the solution 
of our troubles. 

Some school systems abandoned segrega- 
tion, feeling that certain mind-types were 
so imitative that about all the good they 
could get from school would be from class- 
room association with brighter children, or 
perhaps that segregation was undemocratic. 
Probably school administrators now realize, 
however, that the economic depression with 
its concomitant results of maladjustment 
and under-nourishment has led to an in- 
creased proportion of retarded groups. 
Social workers urge that juvenile crime 
would be reduced if all young folks were 
held in school for a longer period, and labor 
unions militantly support that contention. 

Out of the early period of confusion and 
negativism developed a steadily growing 
positive approach. There is ample indica- 
tion that this upward movement has not 
reached its crest, but therein lies definite 
encouragement. With texts and subject mat- 
ter better adapted to the needs and interests 
of pupils, and recognition of the values dis- 
covered through a more personalized in- 
struction in the slower-learning classes, the 
goals of the future are already in sight. 


THe TuLtsA EXPERIMENT 


GAINST this background let us set the 
A picture of Tulsa’s progress toward a 
solution of this difficult problem. It follows 
the general trend of the upward line of the 
national graph. Grouping on a basis of 
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language ability and standardized tests, 
checked by the recommendations of the 
sixth-grade teachers, has been followed here 
since 1922. There has been no segregation 
in the elementary schools, though the attack 
on retardation begins with the pre-primary 
group. 

In reviewing the teaching techniques of 
the past sixteen years one sees slight year-by- 
year variations until a succession of new 
ideas profoundly changed the pattern. Tulsa 
used the old vehicles a long time. There 
were no easy reading texts of suitable sub- 
ject material for the slow learners. There 
were no guide sheets at all. The only con- 
cession to the C groups was a lowered passing 
point. Not until teachers broke with the tra- 
ditional college-preparatory courses, and 
found subject matter somewhat related to 
ordinary life was any real headway made 
with the slow classes. This step was as revolu- 
tionary as Henry Ford’s Model T car. 

No effort has ever been made to compute 
the teacher-load carried by those who wrote 
and revised and again and again rewrote the 
workbooks used in these classes. These un- 
sung classroom workers compare with the 
host whose inventions have helped perfect 
our great mechanical advances, or to the 
scientific researchers who are largely re- 
warded by the work itself. 


THe ATTACK ON RETARDATION 


HE effective cooperation between the 

supervisory and the teaching groups of 
Tulsa is illustrated by their united attack 
on the basic causes of retardation which they 
believe to be: (1) malnutrition and poor 
health conditions, (2) psychological and 
sometimes pathological complexes, and 
more commonly (3) reading and speech dif- 
ficulties. 

Free hot lunches have been provided at 
all schools for children from relief homes. 
School clinics and health supervisors have 
cared for thousands of minor operations and 
needs while the physical education teachers 
have conducted special remedial classes. 
Freshly painted classrooms have done much 
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to offset drab home conditions. Parents and 
students have cooperated in a student-aid 
movement which finds clothes, books, and 
even graduation items for underprivileged 
children, a large part of whom belong to the 
slower classes. 

The greatest single aid in curing inferior- 
ity complexes is the auditorium program 
which is begun in the first grade. Oral ex- 
pression, thinking on one’s feet, making 
some contribution to a class project, all re- 
peated as often as possible, lead to poise and 
away from self consciousness. A general im- 
provement was remarked by workers in 
Sunday schools and young people’s organiza- 
tions the first year the program went into 
effect. Its value is now evident in the second- 
ary schools, not only in formal assembly 
programs but also in class activity projects. 


ANY children now classified in C 

groups could probably work with 
equal satisfaction on a higher level if they 
were adequately prepared for reading the 
materials required in social studies and if 
they were satisfactorily equipped with the 
ability to use the necessary word-study skills 
in selecting and evaluating the materials 
they read. In the past, too little attention has 
been paid in the secondary schools to con- 
tinuation of work-study skills, and many 
children failed because they could not make 
proper selection and use of materials in 
problem solving. It is most important that 
teachers recognize the value of these skills 
and make an effort to provide them where 
they are needed. 

In the elementary schools of Tulsa teach- 
ers greatly lessen reading slowness by pre- 
paring children through experiences in or 
out of school for any reading required in the 
classroom. The formal English classes and 
social studies groups in the secondary schools 
use the same approach. Mental images are 
associated with new words or terms before 
actual reading so that comprehension as well 
as word calling results. Much failure in tests 
comes from having studied or read materials 
outside the pupil’s experience range, and if 


the pupil has not memorized the proper 
phrases, he flounders. Before blaming this 
child for his helpless “I don’t know” read 
Stuart Chase’s conclusions on the inade- 
quacies of English words and phrases to ex- 
press thought.? Studies such as this led Tulsa 
schools to try a new method of handling the 
mechanics of thought getting. 


CoMMUNITY STUDY 


HE most revolutionary change in Tulsa’s 

teaching pattern came with the use of the 
community as a basis of study and the ac- 
tivity project as a means of learning. The 
philosophy of learning through experience 
is of course not new. Perhaps Eve started it. 
A familiar version of the idea is “We learn 
by doing.” The “hand gate” as well as the 
“eye gate” registers attention, thereby creat- 
ing a new stimulation of learning curiosity 
and in turn a broad foundation for memory. 
Acceptance of this principle by the Tulsa 
curriculum committee led to the activity 
project method of class procedure, and it 
has proved especially helpful with retarded 
groups. 

Close relation of subject matter to per- 
sonal experiences and local situations was 
the next logical step. Content-areas of social 
studies for secondary “‘C”’ classes now are: 
Community Life, centering around protec- 
tion and safety; The Citizen and His Gov- 
ernment; and, in the ninth grade, Occupa- 
tions and Public Opinion. In a sense this 
cycle is repeated in the senior high school 
with subject matter and treatment adapted 
to the maturation level of the students: 
Everyday Economics; The Story of Our Gov- 
ernment; and, in the senior year as an elec- 
tive, Tulsa Affairs in Relation to the State 
and Nation. 


LSA townspeople have been interested 
Tiana helpful in this approach to learning. 
When the community was first envisioned as 
a learning laboratory in the social studies, 
teachers were almost afraid to send pupils 


* The Tyranny of Words. New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1938. 
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out on investigating tours. Would busy men 
and women resent giving time to immature 
interviewers? But with definite preparation 
of both interviewer and interviewed we have 
thus far avoided any serious mistakes. There 
seems to be no more certain way of educat- 
ing the patron public than by making them 
partners in an educational program. It seems 
to do grown-ups as much good to be honor 
guests at a high school assembly or to talk 
about their specialty in their own shop as it 
does the younger folk to listen to them. 

Our classes have been able to visit fac- 
tories, offices, banks, hotels, hospitals, and 
newspaper Offices. They have been invited 
to previews of educational films and they 
have received help in building up their own 
visual education apparatus. They have also 
been given responsibilities in carrying out 
various civic and community projects. 
There has been no academic segregation in 
this sort of citizenship participation. Leader- 
ship developed in the C classes helped pre- 
pare those students for such honors or re- 
sponsibilities as they were able to assume. 
We doubt whether many of those who are 
now carrying on civic responsibilities would 
have been fit to assume them if they had 
been left in unsegregated groups. 


Tusa History 


ARLY in the term a twelfth grade C social 
F studies class decided to set up a supple- 
mentary class activity with a definite civic 
contribution.? On discovering that local his- 
tory had been somewhat neglected, they set 
to studying the history of Tulsa themselves 
and also interested a good part of the com- 
munity in that study. Through their efforts 
Tulsa Anniversary Day was proclaimed by 
the Mayor, set into the public school calen- 
dar by the Board of Education, and com- 
bined with Progress Week by the Chamber 
of Commerce. They organized a Tulsa His- 
torical Society which gave a series of exhibits 
and started an Historical Museum, and they 
conducted an entire high school assembly on 


*This enterprise was described in Social Education, 
September, 1938, by this writer. 
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Tulsa history. Certainly they were learning 
by experience and in 1939-40 classes are en- 
thusiastically continuing the work with com- 
plete public approval. 


TEXTBOOK PROJECT 


INCE the main difficulty of lower level 
S groups is in interpretation and expres- 
sion, the actual writing of a textbook has 
been undertaken by one of the special 
classes. The C groups help with general re- 
search and their criticisms of preliminary 
drafts of chapters have been surprisingly to 
the point. 

The writing group consists of eighteen 
students carefully selected on the basis of 
natural interest in the subject matter and 
probable outcomes of their effort. Recom- 
mendations from English and history teach- 
ers were required for enrollment. 

The field of study was outlined by the 
teacher and some general philosophies and 
facts underlying an interpretative study of 
modern city life were considered. Available 
source materials were collected by the stu- 
dents assigned to chapters. To determine the 
“pattern” of the chapters the entire class 
worked on the opening account, contribut- 
ing data and incidents. The whole procedure 
was as informal as a fireside chat. 

From these discussions a tentative chapter 
outline was evolved which was expanded or 
modified in each student’s interpretation of 
the topic. The teacher made the first com- 
posite from these eighteen stories, selecting 
the best arrangements and phrasing. The 
draft seemed too compressed and too factual, 
so one student “‘stirred in some more words.” 
This version was checked for clearness and 
accuracy. Footnotes were used both for 
future student convenience and to authenti- 
cate the material. Later chapters were 
worked up by smaller groups following the 
same procedure: individual research and 
writing, then group discussions, and finally, 
combination rewriting. A student editor was 
selected for each chapter. Oral repetition 
of the story took the writers away from the 
phrasings of their notes and resulted in 











something more than mechanical assem- 
bling of a picture puzzle. 


ROBABLY no future class will be so 

widely read on the subject as the one 
which had access to the sources and surveys 
which this group has collected, but the pres- 
ent group is trying to plan student activities 
and researches which will be stimulating 
rather than merely manipulative. The story 
is thus to be continued through the sug- 
gested activities. 

The special interests of students within 
the class are already shown by the use they 
make of the materials collected. At least two 
are making notes on possible plots for his- 
torical fiction writing. Another, who will 
probably be a geologist, has made most valu- 
able contacts among scientific men, some of 
whom have asked him to accompany them 
on field trips. 

The final product will be far from perfect, 


but it will have the merit of student selection 


of materials and incidents. Two dangers 
threaten the project: over-praise before 
accomplishment, and the temptation to 
produce results too quickly. The material 
is being tried out with the C classes to 
whom the story is largely new, however, 
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and corrections are being made for am- 
biguities. 


IS achievement by a class usually re- 
garded as incapable illustrates (1) that 
pupil-teacher planning can be used with C 
students; (2) that ability-level grouping and 
a consistent development program can over- 
come many handicaps which we once 
thought were permanent characteristics of 
the slower classes; (3) that there is a surpris- 
ing cooperation which adults of a com- 
munity are willing to give young folks who 
ask for it; and (4) that there are unexpected 
angles of personal accomplishment which 
pupils may thus experience. One is re- 
minded of the old proverb, so good for 
teachers to remember, “He is greater who 
setteth ten men to work than he that doeth 
the work of ten.” 

By these several attacks on the problem of 
retardation the Tulsa school staff hopes to 
prepare more adequately many who would 
otherwise be classified as hopelessly slow. 
There still will be left an irreducible mini- 
mum-—perhaps a tenth rather than the pres- 
ent fifth—who may never be bright and shin- 
ing stars, but the school will have done a 
great deal even for them. 





“Weigh the present against the future, the claims of the individual spirit 
against those of society. The dignity of man is vindicated as much by the 
thinker and poet as by the statesman and the soldier. Judge your role not by 
any short-range view of contemporary life, but by your estimation of your 
own latent powers. Civilization is the work of many hands; no one can 
presume to evaluate the true significance of any human life” (James B. 
Conant, “Education and Peace,” Vital Speeches of the Day, July 1, 1939, 
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Six Years of Emergency Education 


HOWARD WHARTON 





teachers and to supply certain basic 
educational needs of adults and chil- 
dren, the emergency education program of 
the Work Projects Administration and its 
predecessors, the FERA and CWA, has been 
in operation for nearly six years. From its 
start On a meager emergency basis, it has 
broadened its services until they have pene- 
trated into nearly every phase of adult life. 
Nearly a million and a quarter illiterates 
have been taught to read and write. Other 
adults eager for new mental horizons have 
had the opportunity to find them. Voca- 
tional education has taught new trades and 
improved the skills of thousands. Training 
in the advantageous use of leisure time has 
been helpful in renewing and deepening the 
morale of the nation. Parents have been edu- 
cated in health, in the care of children, and 
in home-making. Little children from low- 
income families have been given a proper 
start in life. Many of the phases of the pro- 
gram have been adopted as regular features 
of adult education programs of state govern- 


D exes to provide employment for 








Many of us are vaguely aware that 
during the depression years the WPA 
has developed nursery schools, voca- 
tional education and re-education, and 
adult instruction. The extent and the 
effectiveness of the program is de- 
scribed by Howard Wharton of the 
Division of Information of the Work 
Projects Administration. 
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ments, and employment has been provided 
for thousands of teachers who possessed valu- 
able training and experience. 

Reports available for the month of March 
1938, a fairly typical month, show an enroll- 
ment of 1,586,211 persons as students in all 
phases of the WPA education program; 
1,542,021 in adult education classes, and 
44,190 young children in nursery schools. In 
addition, 903,912 persons were reported as 
attending meetings other than regular 
classes, such as forums, lectures, and special 
programs of all kinds. These figures with 
slight seasonal variations will represent the 
average monthly enrollment of the program. 

In spite of the limitations imposed by the 
emergency nature of the WPA education 
program, its restriction to the use of unem- 
ployed teachers and by its relief aspect, and 
the fact that many of its phases entailed 
pioneering in untried fields, the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education has char- 
acterized the program in this manner: “The 
impetus given to education by the emer- 
gency program constitutes one of the most 
significant developments in the history of 
the United States.” 

The activities and methods of this pro- 
gram have been followed closely by pro- 
gressive teachers and educators since its in- 
ception. This interest has been generated in 
part by the fact that the emergency program 
has been a source of employment for teach- 
ers. (The employment of teachers in the 
emergency education work has approxi- 
mated an average of 40,000 monthly.) Also 
responsible for this interest has been the 
program’s attempt to broaden the reach of 
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education at both ends of the normal span of 
elementary education. That the nation has 
need of a permanent program to carry on 
such an extension of educative functions is 
now almost universally accepted. Innumer- 
able opportunities for teachers will exist if 
such a program is permanently adopted by 
all the states. 

It has been the policy of the WPA to ob- 
serve the principle that education is a func- 
tion of the states rather than the federal gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, the education pro- 
gram has operated through established state 
agencies of education, chiefly the state de- 
partments of education and the local school 
districts. As a result, the education program 
in each state has varied with the needs and 
conditions of that state. This has created the 
opportunity for many of the most valuable 
of the educational services, initiated by 
federal relief funds, to be taken over by the 
permanent agencies of the states. 


Tue Lireracy PRoGRAM 


MAJOR objective of the program has 

been to reduce adult illiteracy and to 
open the door of education to those who 
have been denied the usual privileges of 
public education. The high percentage of 
illiterates in this country offered ample mo- 
tivation for such an objective. The 1930 
census showed that 4.3 per cent of the popu- 
lation ten years old and over were illiterate. 
But in seven states the percentage of adult 
illiteracy was over 10 per cent and in many 
localities it rose to 25 or 30 per cent. A num- 
ber of intensive studies of adult illiteracy 
made since that time have indicated that 
the percentage of people who are either 
completely illiterate or unable to use their 
meager knowledge for any practical purpose 
is at least twice as great as the census report 
indicates. Under the WPA literacy program 
1,200,000 Americans have been taught to 
read and write. 

Throughout the entire adult education 
program it has been found that the basic 
skills of reading, writing, and numbers are 
better learned and are easier to teach in the 


framework in which they will be used. Very 
close cooperation from state and local school 
systems has been given to the program in this 
regard. 


THe ADULT PROGRAM 


E teaching of adults, even those com- 
‘Tao illiterate, is not comparable with 
the teaching of grade school children. The 
increased self-motivation of adults and their 
greater background of experience has neces- 
sitated not only skillful handling by teachers 
but also the development of new teaching 
methods and materials. One outcome of this 
program has been an intensified awareness 
of the need for teaching materials and aids 
that are more closely adapted to the needs 
and mental processes of adults. Here is a 
vast new field of endeavor for the creative 
teacher who can aid in the preparation and 
development of teaching materials that are 
vital and stimulating to an adult mind. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
Cctititer connected with the education 


of illiterates has been the naturalization 
program which has assisted the alien popu- 
lation of the United States by providing 
education in the fundamentals of American 
citizenship. The primary purpose of the 
naturalization classes has been to develop 
familiarity with the American Constitution, 
the American democratic way of life and 
American customs, as an aid to acquiring 
citizenship. Certificates from WPA Amer- 
icanization classes are now accepted along 
with those from public schools as partial 
satisfaction of the educational examination 
required of applicants for citizenship by the 
United States Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Another objective of the program has 
been to foster and increase understanding 
on the part of citizens of the economic, po- 
litical, and social problems which confront 
the nation and affect the welfare of all. 

Under the WPA program this type of ac- 
tivity has come in for considerable expan- 
sion with emphasis being placed upon 
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demonstrations and participation by the en- 
rollees. Most significant of this demonstra- 
tion activity has been the “education for 
workers” program which has operated in 
twenty states. Many groups of workers, dis- 
satisfied with formal instruction in tradi- 
tional “school subjects,” have welcomed the 
chance to study and discuss ma‘ters directly 
related to their daily lives. The passage of 
such laws as the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Social Security Act has increased 
this desire among workers. During the 
month of March 1938, there were 38,424 per- 
sons enrolled in Workers’ Education classes 
concerned with such citizenship problems. 


Pusiic AFFAIRS FoRUMS 


UBLIC affairs forums have been con- 

ducted in a number of states. Since no 
funds have been available to pay for the 
services of expert speakers and leaders in 
specialized fields, emphasis has been placed 
on the use of local leadership in meetings 
and on the development of local initiative 
and planning. The number of persons en- 
rolled in public affairs education exclusive 
of those in workers education classes totaled 
56,754 during the representative month. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


LASSES in home-making and in parent 
C education have brought to parents and 
families, particularly in the low-income 
groups, the opportunity to acquire knowl- 
edge that would strengthen home and family 
relationships and improve individual and 
community health. 

Instruction has been given in health, nu- 
trition, household management, child de- 
velopment, family relationships, and like 
subjects. Health and cleanliness have been 
stressed in this work. Post- and pre-natal care 
of mothers has received a large share of at- 
tention. These classes have acquainted many 
parents with other agencies and clinics to 
which they might apply for aid and informa- 
tion. Approximately 200,000 mothers and 
other members of families were enrolled in 
classes of this type during the typical month. 


SIX YEARS OF EMERGENCY EDUCATION 
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NuRSERY SCHOOLS 


ERHAPS no part of the WPA education 
p program has met with more general ap- 
proval than the nursery schools for children 
two to five years of age. More than 200,000 
children from low-income families benefited 
from these nursery schools. 

Each nursery school has been a center for 
adult education as well. Since lasting bene- 
fits to children are impossible without the 
cooperations of parents, a part of each 
teacher’s time has been spent in conference 
with parents, through home visits, mother’s 
study groups, and parent meetings which 
have attracted fathers as well as mothers. 

During the past year a large share of the 
responsibility for non-labor costs of nursery 
schools has been assumed by local agencies 
such as the public schools, child welfare 
organizations, medical and health societies, 
and business men’s clubs. Rooms and equip- 
ment have been provided, in the majority of 
cases, by the communities, as has the money 
for food, immunization treatments,and med- 
ical and dental examinations. Many public 
schools have begun to incorporate these 
nursery schools into their regular set-up. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


HE vocational training program of the 

WPA equips those who are out of work 
with skills, knowledge, and attitudes which 
should help to establish them on a self- 
supporting basis. Classes have been estab- 
lished and conducted for WPA workers, re- 
lief clients, and others unable to pay for 
specialized vocational training. Instruction 
has been given in such fields as commerce, 
trade and industry, agriculture, household 
and domestic service, nursery assistance, 
recreational leadership, and arts and crafts. 
The WPA has been able to meet the demand 
for this type of education only in part. 
Where specialized machinery and equip- 
ment have been required the WPA has had 
to depend on the ability of local sponsors to 
supply such equipment. 

One of the most important WPA contri- 
butions to this type of education has been 
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the supplementary work in the vocational 
field. Brush-up courses have been offered to 
people with work experience. The oppor- 
tunity for exploration in new occupational 
fields has been offered along with thorough 
training in fields which require little special- 
ized equipment. In spite of the limitations of 
staff and equipment, WPA teachers are 
bringing instruction of this kind to over 
200,000 enrollees in over 12,000 vocational 
classes. 


EVALUATION 


ITH the aid of a representative na- 
W ional advisory committee and co- 
operating with such existing agencies as the 
federal and state boards for vocational edu- 
cation, the Agriculture Extension Service, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and similar agencies, WPA teachers have 
served the large section of people which 
normally lie outside their services. The par- 
ents and families served have been for the 
most part located in remote rural sections, 
in mining communities and mill sections, 


and many are relief families receiving secu- 
rity wages. 

Whether this program has been entirely 
successful in meeting basic needs can not 
be judged as yet. But the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s report gives some indication of im- 
mediate results. 

“It has tremendously expanded the fields 
of adult and nursery school education. Geo- 
graphically, and in terms of enrollments and 
employment, these fields are now more ex- 
tensive than ever before. 

“It has made possible a marked diversity 
of experimentation in techniques and pro- 
grams. No attempt has been made to impose 
a single educational formula; teachers and 
communities have been encouraged to work 
out their own plans and procedures; and so 
long as no attempt was made to duplicate 
the work of existing educational agencies 
few restrictions have been placed in the way 
of exploration into new fields of service. 

“It has sought and found its principal 
application in the ranks of the underprivi- 
leged.” 





The true citizen of America will remember that loyalty to our tradition 
of civil liberty is as much a part of patriotism, as defense of our shores and 
a hatred for treason. He will never forget that civil liberty under the Ameri- 
can system is a legal right in time of war as well as time of peace—that, 
whatever the time, it is liberty for all, irrespective of the accident of birth. 
The true American will remember that whether it be peace-time or war- 
time, there could be nothing more unpatriotic in this land of many peoples 
and many creeds than the persecution of minorities and the fomenting 
of hatred and strife on the basis of race or religion. He will realize that if, 
in the atmosphere of war, we allow civil liberty to slip away from us, it may 
not be long before our recent great gains in social and economic justice 
will also have vanished. For a nation that is calloused in its attitude toward 
civil rights is not likely to be sensitive toward the many grave problems that 
affect the dignity and security of its citizens. We must not let this crisis 
destroy what we have so dearly won (Frank Murphy, “Jn Defense of De- 
mocracy.” Washington: American Council on Public Affairs). 
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KATHERINE L. CLARKE 


Making Community Study Effective 








located is a treasure house of things of 

interest and of materials to develop un- 
derstanding for social studies in the elemen- 
tary school. Frequent and continued use of 
the community for observation, and partici- 
pation in various social processes, should 
give children an enrichment in educational 
experiences not available in any other way. 
Whether or not it does this will depend 
upon the skill with which the school uses 
the community as a laboratory for develop- 
ing social understandings. 


Tic environment in which the school is 


TEACHER PREPARATION 

T is essential that the particular com- 

munity in which a school is located is 
thoroughly known and understood by the 
teacher if she is to be an efficient guide in 
helping children to gain social understand- 
ings through community study. Teachers, 
by nature of their work in the schoolroom, 
are unfortunately more or less isolated from 
the community in which they are working. 
Frequently the community is one into which 
the teacher has just recently come, so that 
she has little background in its history or 








Community study to be effective has 
to be planned. Miss Clarke, who is pri- 
mary supervisor in the city schools of 
St Louis County and an instructor in 
Washington University, draws on prac- 
tical experience for the suggestions pre- 
sented here. 




















knowledge of its present social problems. 

In order to make up for this lack of con- 
tact with and knowledge of the community 
surrounding the school, it is frequently ad- 
visable to provide special opportunities for 
the teacher to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with that community. Teacher 
excursions such as were planned for and 
carried on in the schools of Santa Barbara 
County, California, a few years ago, broaden 
the teachers’ knowledge of and insight into 
basic community problems. ‘Through these 
excursions, the teachers of Santa Barbara 
County, saw, among other things, the funda- 
mental effect of soil and water conservation 
on the wealth and happiness of this par- 
ticular region. They also explored the sites 
of early Indian villages and dug up arrow- 
heads and broken bits of pottery. ‘Teachers 
who have had such field trips are much bet- 
ter equipped to see the possibilities of the 
use of the community as an integral part of 
the work of the school and are much better 
prepared to help children to understand the 
problems of their community. Such experi- 
ences, resulting in a feeling of personal 
growth, also give the teacher an enthusiasm 
which directly affects the interest and vital- 
ity of the work within the classroom. 


E teacher excursions mentioned above 
beet planned for by the County Office of 
Education. Occasionally teacher groups take 
the initiative in such a plan. Recently the St 
Louis branch of the Association for Child- 
hood Education made possible, for teachers 
desiring such an experience, a few excur- 
sions to places of interest and to industries 
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within the city. Whatever the agency for 
arranging them, these excursions should be 
so planned that the teachers participating 
will have an opportunity to get a complete 
and accurate understanding of the commu- 
nity problem and function of the agencies 
observed. This understanding may be fur- 
ther fostered by opportunities for group dis- 
cussion preceding or following the excur- 
sion. 


EXCuRSION INDEX 


HE teacher’s efficient use of the com- 

munity as a laboratory for the school is 
frequently hampered by insufficient knowl- 
edge of the most economical procedure in 
securing permission to visit the places best 
equipped and most willing to have children 
visit. Committees of teachers working to- 
gether to compile such a list for a particular 
community will do much to further the best 
use of the resources of that locality. It will 
encourage teachers who are a little hesitant 
about taking children outside the classroom 
for instruction by making it more easily 
possible. 

Recently in a second grade which had 
been studying communication, the need to 
visit a post office was felt. The teacher went 
to the branch office in the neighborhood to 
ask permission for the children to visit the 
post office. She was told that the man in 
charge of the office was not there that after- 
noon, but was given his name so that she 
might write to him for permission. His 
reply to her request by mail was that since 
it was merely a branch office, he could not 
grant her the permission she sought, but 
suggested that she write to the Postmaster 
at the main office. She did this and in due 
time received a reply saying that such per- 
mission could be granted, but that first it 
would be necessary to have a letter from the 
principal of the school on official school sta- 
tionery. By that time the teacher was dis- 
couraged, the children’s interest had waned 
and the idea of such an excursion was 
dropped. A bulletin compiled by a com- 
mittee of teachers who had made such an 
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excursion successfully would have saved 
that teacher a great deal of time and effort. 
One or two experiences of that kind may 
entirely discourage a teacher from further 
efforts to use the resources of her commu- 
nity. 
PupiL SURVEYS 
NOTHER means of exploring the com- 
munity is the survey by pupils. A 
Know-Your-City Survey was inaugurated 
throughout the city of Springfield, Missouri, 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The 
children in each school were responsible 
for collecting information about their own 
school community. The aim of the survey 
was chiefly to aid children in seeing clearly 
and in a new light, some of the agencies 
which contribute to group living. The in- 
formation secured from the survey was re- 
corded on blanks which had been worked 
out by a central committee and classified 
under the following nine headings: 

1. Agencies providing educational ex- 
periences 

2. Agencies providing religious experi- 
ences 

3. Agencies providing recreational ex- 
periences 

4. Agencies providing protection of 
health, life, and property 

5. Agencies providing communication 
facilities 

6. Agencies producing and processing 
goods 

7. Agencies whose primary function is the 
distribution of goods 

8. Agencies providing for transportation 
of goods and people 

g. Agencies providing services to the 
home and individuals. 

When the information was all collected 
and recorded on the blanks provided, it was 
sent to a central office where data from all the 
schools was combined and made available to 
everyone. Such a survey calls to the attention 
of both teachers and children the richness of 
the community in potential learning situa- 
tions. The leading-on qualities of such a sur- 
vey to other interests are many. 
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PLANNING CLass TRIPS 


FTER the community has been thor- 
oughly explored and the sources of 
concrete instructional experiences are lo- 
cated, the problem of their effective use is 
one which must be considered. Class trips 
may be taken into the community, and indi- 
viduals and materials providing a variety of 
experiences may be brought into the class- 
room. In planning the class trips, it must be 
kept in mind that excursions are educative 
only if they are well planned. Nothing could 
be much more detrimental to the growth of 
good habits than a series of aimless, un- 
planned trips. Children should know why 
they are going and what they may expect to 
get from the trip. Some use should be made 
of the information gathered when they re- 
turn to the classroom. 


OME trips are merely of the observa- 
tional type. Such a trip was recently 
taken by a fourth grade group in St Louis 
County who had been studying the early 
growth of the St Louis area. They had read 
about, heard about, and seen pictures of 
some of the early points of interest along 
the riverfront. The purpose of the excursion 
was merely to locate some of those buildings 
and points of historical interest and to note 
the changes that were taking place in the 
neighborhood. 

In some excursions children take a more 
active part. A second grade group who were 
planning an excursion to a farm had listed 
things they hoped to get from the trip under 
three headings: (1) Things we want to see; 
(2) Things we want to do; and (3) Things 
we want to learn. 

In some excursions children plan to con- 
tribute something to the community. Dur- 
ing a city-wide clean-up week at St Louis, 
one group of children went out into the 
community to see what they could do to help 
improve their neighborhood. They dis- 
covered there was much to be done, but that 
many of the things were beyond their ability 
to do at the time. They settled on one little 
corner of space near their school which had 
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become a mere junk heap, cleaned it up, 
planted some sturdy plants that could sur- 
vive in the poor soil and thus made their 
small contribution by adding a bit of beauty 
and brightness to a very drab neighborhood. 


A VIsIT FROM THE Mayor 


REQUENTLY instruction can be made 

more effective by bringing some one from 
the community into the classroom. This fall, 
in St Louis County, the children were asked 
to help organize a new elementary school so 
that it would be a more pleasant place for 
them to work and play in. A committee con- 
sisting of representatives from the different 
rooms met to discuss the problem. 

During the course of the discussion, it was 
suggested that a school was a great deal like 
a little city and might be organized like 
one. It was agreed that they have a mayor, 
a council, a health commissioner, a park 
commissioner, and—though they regretted 
it—a policeman or two. Ideas of the officers 
needed and of their respective duties were 
very hazy, so they decided to ask the mayor 
of the city_to come tothe school and help 
them with their organization plans. The 
mayor welcomed the opportunity and was 
most sincere in his effort to help these chil- 
dren understand the organization of a city, 
the duties of the various officers, and the part 
cooperation from the public plays in the 
efficiency of any governmental plan. As the 
need arises other people will be invited to 
the school to add their contributions to the 
children’s general understanding. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


O make use of community resources as 

an educational experience, both teachers 
and children should realize the considera- 
tion they are receiving from individuals and 
organizations. Because the people of the 
community have so generously welcomed 
the schools into their places of business and 
their institutions, we must not assume too 
much. We must plan our surveys and excur- 
sions so that one person or organization is 
not contacted too often, that no one industry 
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is asked too frequently to permit groups of 
children to visit. In the schools we should 
develop an attitude of appreciation for the 
cooperation of the people of the community 
in making it possible to use the community 
as a laboratory. 


HE study of community life will be more 
Tettcctive if it is planned so that each ex- 
perience is related to prior and subsequent 
experiences. Each phase of community study 


should serve as a plateau for the next ex. 
perience. Without this planning it is im. 
possible for the child to get a well-rounded 
concept of the community in which he lives, 
Experiences become more socially signif 
cant as children see how different agencies in 
the community function. An ever broaden- 
ing understanding of the community will 
develop if the study of the community js 
made an effective educational experience 
for the child. 





The exploration of the community has now covered a great deal of ter- 
ritory; the gains should be consolidated. How can the community be used 
most effectively in the school? Should the study of the community be fitted 
into the curriculum or should the curriculum be based on community ac- 
tivities? 

The community should be the laboratory in which the children in the 
school learn; only in this way can the greatest educational gain be achieved. 
The way in which this is done, however, will vary from school to school and 
from teacher to teacher. Unless community study is based on sound theory 
and practice, it will degenerate into a fad. Above all, the teacher must be 
careful to go only so far as he is ready to go. In our enthusiasm, we tend to 
dive in head first before we find our depth. Some teachers will use the com- 
munity only to furnish illustrations for textbook topics; others will use the 
textbook only as background material for community activities. Some few 
able teachers will be able to organize class activities entirely about community 
agencies. Whatever technique is used, the teacher must feel that he is master 
of the method he employs. (Julian C. Aldrich, “The Teacher Explores the 
Community,” Ninth Yearbook National Council for the Social Studies, pp. 
22-23.) 
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The School Council Goes Visiting 


VICTOR E. PITKIN 


schools promoting a greater training in 

democracy through the organization of a 
school council is rather widely accepted to- 
day. Pupils are taking an increasing share in 
organizing and handling traffic in the cor- 
ridors, lunch room problems, lost and found 
articles, storage of bicycles, bulletin board 
displays, and other civic needs that arise in 
every school. However, the decisions of pu- 
pils in these matters are based upon an 
extremely limited experience. Can not some- 
thing be done to broaden these experiences 
with tangible results to the school? 

Recently the Walter S. Parker Junior 
High School tried such an experiment. The 
school council through the principal ar- 
ranged to meet with the school council of the 
Frank Day Junior High School in Newton. 
Before making the trip, the home room 
representatives conducted discussions in the 
home room to find out what things their fel- 
low pupils wanted to have observed. On the 
appointed day the school council with its 
faculty adviser and principal left early in the 
morning to arrive at Newton at ten o'clock. 
We were welcomed by the principal. Each of 
our pupil representatives was assigned to a 


T=: idea of the junior and senior high 








The results of a recent experiment 
in the Walter S. Parker Junior High 
School of Reading, Massachusetts, 
were so favorable that a brief account 
is offered here by the chairman of the 
department of the social studies. 




















pupil representative in the Day Junior High 
School. For two hours the pupils went to 
classes and visited the school as a whole. At 
noon they attended a meeting of the school 
council, which was followed by a joint 
luncheon. Our council then returned home. 
In a subsequent home room meeting each 
representative made a complete report of 
the things they saw and talked about. 

What were desirable outcomes of this trip? 
Our pupil representatives were able to com- 
pare with their own school the class room in- 
struction and the library, conduct in the 
corridors, traffic handling, lost and found 
problems, bulletin boards, and cafeteria. 
This comparison alone was a matter of con- 
siderable profit, if the comments made in the 
home room and at a subsequent school 
council meeting are any criteria. The pupil 
representatives learned from first hand ex- 
perience that other schools have different 
ways of attacking the same problems. They 
found that other schools have different meth- 
ods of organizing and carrying on school 
council work, and became more fully aware 
of the nature of organization in school work, 
and the need for it. This makes them desir- 
able ambassadors in the home room to di- 
rect the thought of their fellow pupils in 
more fruitful lines of discussion when deal- 
ing with these same problems. 

As an adviser, I consider the trip profit- 
able in sustaining morale, in widening 
horizons, and in pupil friendships. I think it 
represents the democratic method. I won- 
der why we had not tried it before, and I 
shall hope that the practice may be con- 
tinued. 














Differential Changes in College 
Students’ Information and Attitudes 
in Social Studies Courses 


HEDVIG YLVISAKER AND ROBERT PACE 





eral College of the University of Minne- 

sota consists of three comprehensive 
areas, so-called not only because it is hoped 
that students selecting one or the other of 
them will develop a broad understanding of 
society, but because course work in them is 
preparatory to a comprehensive examina- 
tion at the end of the school year. The three 
areas are: history and government studies, 
economic studies, and social problems 
studies. Each area consists of a number of 
courses from which students elect anywhere 
from twelve to eighteen hours of course 
work for the year. Students may prepare for 
one or two comprehensive examinations in 
the social studies division, or they may elect 
one or more courses in the division without 
regard for the comprehensive examinations. 
It is not likely that any one student will 
take all the courses offered. Probably, too, 
students learn different things or change in 
different ways as a result of taking any one 
of these courses rather than another, raising 
interesting and important questions of com- 
parative values. 


Tes social studies division in the Gen- 








We are gradually learning how to 
evaluate the effect of teaching on at- 
titudes as well as on command of facts. 
This report of a testing program in 
the General College of the University 
of Minnesota comes from the social 
studies coordinator and another mem- 
ber of the General College staff. 
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N attempt has been made to discover 
what some of these differential changes 
are in three of the largest and most popular 
courses in each of the three comprehensive 
areas. The courses selected for this purpose 
are Social Trends and Problems, Functions 
and Problems of Government, and Our Eco- 
nomic Life: Problems of Consumption Eco- 
nomics. None of the courses are “subject 
matter’’ courses in the strict sense of the 
term, though each draws some of its content 
from sociology, political science, and eco- 
nomics. The courses are intended to be func- 
tional, designed to serve laymen rather than 
prospective specialists in the social sciences. 
Two of them, Problems of Consumption 
Economics, and Functions and Problems of 
Government, are fairly well established, that 
is, to the extent that any courses in a frankly 
experimental college can be said to be well 
established. In the third, Social Trends and 
Problems, a new approach was being tried 
at the time of the testing program. The 
focus of the course was on education as a 
means of social control, and an attempt was 
made to relate the broader aspects of social 
trends and problems to those of education. 


TESTING INSTRUMENTS 


N order to study differential changes at all 
fairly it is necessary to select measuring 
instruments which are broad enough to 
avoid penalizing any one course unjustly. 
Three tests were selected which seemed satis- 
factory. The first was a vocabulary test, the 
Wesley College Test of Social Terms. This 
covers a great variety of concepts—economic, 
sociological, and political. The second, 
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CHANGES 


called the Social Studies Test, was a test of 
application items and general principles 
items drawn equitably from previous com- 
rehensive examinations in the economic, 
social problems, and history and govern- 
ment studies. The third was a test to measure 
liberal-conservative attitudes by C. R. Pace. 
Obviously these tests do not measure the 
only or the most important objectives of 
instruction in the social studies, but they do 
measure legitimate and worth-while objec- 
tives: (1) increase in social science vocabu- 
lary, (2) increase in knowledge of principles 
and application of principles, and (3) 
changes in attitudes from conservative to 
liberal or vice versa. 


HESE tests were given to students in the 
three classes at the beginning and the end 
of the winter quarter 1938. All students 
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were given the two information tests. There 
were two forms of the attitude test and half 
the students were given one form and half 
the other form. One of the attitude tests, 
called Situation-Response Survey, consisted 
of thirty descriptions of specific situations 
with five ways of acting listed for each. The 
other attitude test, Survey of Opinions, con- 
sisted of thirty general statements derived 
from the situations in the former test with 
five steps of agreement-disagreement listed 
for each. The attitude tests correlated .80 
with each other and were designed to meas- 
ure the same thing. Because not all stu- 
dents were present on the days the tests 
were given the number who took the com- 
plete battery was quite small. The analysis 
shows only the results for students who 
took both the pre-test and final test of 
each of the three tests given. While these 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN INFORMATION AND 
ATTITUDES MADE BY STUDENTS IN THREE SOCIAL 
StupiEs CoursEs DuRING ONE QUARTER’S INSTRUCTION 











Final Evaluation of 
Pre-Test Test Differences 

Wesley Test* N M SD M SD a Diff. C.R. 

Social Problems Class 58 47.33 13.00 51.55 10.89 84 4.22 4-59 

Government Class 39 «42-240 «1.71 5-37 :1:1..34 .86 5-13 5-34 

Economics Class 39 «6 48.91 :10.19 54.17 9-29 93 5-26 8.92 
S-R Survey? 

Social Problems Class 28 93.39 15.42 96.07 13.36 64 2.68 1.15 

Government Class 14 92.50 15.00 96.79 _ 17.10 74 4-29 1.37 

Economics Class 17 86.03 10.54 87.79 9-77 67 1.76 .88 
Opinions® 

Social Problems Class 23 92.50 11.89 94.24 11.85 76 1.74 1.02 

Government Class 14 91.43 9-67 91.43 8.90 74 .0O .0O 

Economics Class 16 94.38 13.10 92.50 13.69 ‘79 6-1.88 —- .87 
Social Studies Test* 

Social Problems Class 72 17.97 4.88 18.50 5.15 .46 53 85, 

Government Class 40 17.55 6.84 20.75 4.65 56 3.20 3.56 

Economics Class 41 17.93 3.88 19.89 4.46 75 1.56 3.47 





* College Test of Social Terms, by E. B. Wesley. 


*Situation-Response Survey; a test of liberal-conservative attitudes, by C. R. Pace. 


* Survey of Social-Political-Economic Opinions; a test of liberal-conservative attitudes, by C. R. Pace. 


“Social Studies Test, compiled from application and principles items in previous comprehensive examinations 


in the social studies. 
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numbers represent only one-third to one- 
fourth of the total number of students tak- 
ing the courses, a comparison of the pre-test 
scores of these selected cases with those made 
by all the students who took any one test 
revealed no statistically significant differ- 
ences either in the critical ratios between 
means or in the Chi-square test of the dif- 
ferences between the distributions. The 
comparisons were limited to those con- 
scientious students in the three classes who 
took both pre-tests and final tests. 


ABLE I shows the number of students 
| me each test; the means and standard 
deviations for pre-test and final test; the cor- 
relation between pre- and final tests; the 
differences between the means; and the 
critical ratios or significance of the differ- 
ences between means. The correlations be- 
tween pre- and final tests may be taken as 
indicating the reliability of the test; and they 
also indicate the extent to which students 
maintained their relative rankings in the 


pre- and final tests—i.e., the extent to which 
those who scored high at the beginning of 
the quarter also scored high at the end. The 
greatest degree of shifting occurs in the 
Social Studies Test. The most consistency in 
students’ rankings from pre- to final test oc- 
curs in the Wesley vocabulary test. 

Critical ratios greater than 3.00 indicate 
that the differences between pre- and final 
test scores are statistically significant—i.e., 
an increase which can not be accounted for 
by chance errors of sampling. In all in- 
stances the increases in vocabulary are 
statistically significant. It is possible to com- 
pare these results with national norms, in- 
asmuch as the Wesley test was given to six 
thousand college sophomores at the time of 
the Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association. The com- 
parison reveals that in one class, govern- 
ment, the median was almost identical with 
the national median, that is, students in that 
class had as large a vocabulary to begin with, 
and made the same relative gain for a cor- 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF RELATIVE GAINS IN INFORMATION AND ATTITUDE 
MADE BY STUDENTS IN THREE SoOcIAL StupIEsS CourRSsEs 
DurRING ONE QUARTER’S INSTRUCTION 











Pre- Final Possible % of Pos- 
N Test Test Gain Gain sible Gain 
Wesley Test 
Social Problems Class 58 47-33 51.55 4.22 57.67 7.32 
Government Class 39 52.24 57-37 5-13 52.76 9-72 
Economics Class 39 48.91 54-17 5.26 56.09 9.38 
S-R Survey 
Social Problems Class 28 93-39 96.07 2.68 56.61 4-73 
Government Class 14 92.50 96.79 4-29 57-50 7.46 
Economics Class 17 86.03 87.79 1.76 63.97 2.75 
Opinions 
Social Problems Class 23 92.50 94-24 1.74 57-50 3.03 
Government Class 14 91.43 91.43 0.00 58.57 .00 
Economics Class 16 94-38 92.50 —1.88 55.62 negative 
Social Studies Test 
Social Problems Class 72 17.97 18.50 53 22.03 2.41 
Government Class 40 17.55 20.75, 3.20 22.45 14.25 
Economics Class 41 17.93 19.49 1.56 22.07 7.07 
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CHANGES 


responding period of time. The comparison 
is particularly interesting as the course is 
geared to students many of whom are con- 
sidered to be of non-academic ability or 
temperament. 

No shifts in attitude scores are significant, 
but the majority of shifts are toward the 
liberal end of the scale. Increases in scores 
on the Social Studies test are significant for 
two of the classes. 


OME notion of the relative gains made 
by students in different courses is shown 

in Table II. The gain is simply the amount 
of increase in mean score from pre- to final 
test. The possible gain is the difference be- 
tween the pre-test score and the highest pos- 
sible score on the test. The amount of gain 
divided by the possible gain gives the per 
cent of possible gain—a rough measure of 
relative improvement. On the Wesley vocab- 
ulary test students in the government class 
make the largest gain, students in the social 
problems class the least gain. On the Social 
Studies Test, which consists of principles 
and application questions, the government 
class gains twice as much as the economics 
class and six times as much as the social prob- 


IN COLLEGE STUDENTS’ 
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lems class. In attitudes the social problems 
class reveals the most consistent tendency to 
become more liberal, the economics class 
being the most conservative or at least show- 
ing very little, if any, tendency to become 
more liberal as a result of taking the course. 


two courses in the Social Studies some- 
what greater gains in information might be 
expected. The data in Table III show that, 
by and large, this is true. Especially in the 
Social Studies test it is obvious that the gains 
are considerably higher. Students taking 
both Functions of Government and Our 
Economic Life make the greatest gains in 
information on both tests. Since fewer than 
ten students taking any two courses took the 
attitude tests no comparisons of changes in 
attitudes were made. 


those few students who were taking 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


N analysis of this testing program re- 
veals, in summary, that there are dif- 
ferential gains, that students in different 
courses do learn different amounts of what is 
considered common and basic information. 
In vocabulary, students taking the govern- 


TABLE III 


RELATIVE GAINS IN INFORMATION FOR STUDENTS 
Wuo Took Two CourseEs IN SOCIAL STUDIES 











Pre- Final Possible % of pos- 
N Test Test Gain Gain sible gain 
Wesley Test 
Social Problems and 
Government Classes 18 51.25 54.28 3.03 53-75 5-64 
Social Problems and 
Economics Classes 17 45.00 48.71 3-71 60.00 6.18 
Government and 
Economics Classes 15 52.47 58.47 6.00 52.53 11.42 
Social Studies Test 
Social Problems and 
Government Classes 15 15.43 20.33 4.90 24.57 19.94 
Social Problems and 
Economics Classes 13 17.69 20.92 3.23 22.31 14.48 
Government and 
Economics Classes 13 18.54 23.39 4.85 21.46 22.60 
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ment course show the most improvement; 
they not only knew more social terms to be- 
gin with, but they learned proportionately 
more new ones. In the Social Studies Test 
those in the government class again exhibit 
the most growth. Although their scores on 
the pre-test were low, they learned more and 
were able to score higher than the other 
classes on the final test. 

Likewise on both information tests stu- 
dents in the economics course made the 
second best improvement while those in the 
social problems course showed least im- 
provement. When the scores of students who 
took both the government and the eco- 
nomics courses were considered the gains 
were larger than for either class taken 
separately. 

In attitudes the economics students are 
generally the most conservative, the social 
problems students the most liberal both at 
the beginning and the end of the quarter. 
No shift in attitude for any group was statis- 
tically significant. 


IFFERENCE in methods, as well as the 
personality of the teachers, probably 
accounts for some of the differential gains in 
the three courses. The fact that student dis- 
cussion was encouraged in the two courses 
where the greatest gains were made in vo- 
cabulary is undoubtedly significant. A high 
degree of interest was exhibited by students 
in the government class, due not only to the 
general interest in political and govern- 
mental problems but to the way the course 
was planned and, probably to a greater de- 
gree, to the personality of the instructor. 


Student participation was also encouraged 
in the Social Trends and Problems course, 
the instructor of which was also an able and 
popular teacher. The relatively poor show- 
ing made by students of this class in the 
tests was very probably due to the course 
content which, it will be remembered, was 
centered around education. The results of 
the tests indicate that it is somewhat difficult 
for students to get a wide understanding of 
the manifold aspects of society by studying 
a single aspect, even though an effort is made 
at interrelation. 


HE data obtained in this testing program 

are not sufficient to permit one’s assigning 
specific reasons for the differential changes 
which occurred. The groups should be more 
distinct and perhaps the teaching methods 
more sharply contrasted. As a result of the 
testing program, however, a more effective 
research project has been planned. The vo- 
cabulary and attitude tests have been re- 
tained. The information test has been re- 
vised to bring it more nearly in line with 
some specific objectives in the social studies 
areas—for example, ability to interpret data 
and speeches, ability to detect propaganda 
devices, ability to recognize editorial polli- 
cies, and knowledge of current affairs. Fur- 
ther, a check list of activities is being con- 
structed. By closer integration between 
objectives and evaluation instruments the 
relative gains of students taking different 
patterns of courses can be studied more ef- 
fectively and inefficient techniques and 
wasteful duplications can be more easily dis- 
covered. 
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Cultural Sociology 


JOHN F. CUBER 








specialists as (a) a study of such social 

problems as poverty, crime, or divorce, 
(b) a treatment of the social psychology of 
the individual as he develops human nature 
and personality through group life, or (c) 
an evaluation of certain social philosophical 
ideas such as the nature of society, the state, 
freedom, and democracy. These notions are 
all partially valid, in a sense, because the ill- 
defined field known as sociology often em- 
braces all of them, but there is another 
important phase of sociological study which 
is at least coordinate with these, and in a 
sense more fundamental. 

Through the discovery and analysis of 
the phenomenon known as culture, soci- 
ology, with the aid of the kindred subject of 
anthropology, has made a significant con- 
tribution to a fuller appreciation of the 
social world. Although this key concept has 
been used by sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists for many years, relatively little atten- 
tion has been devoted to it in the teach- 
ing of the social studies in the secondary 
school. 


G vecatss is usually regarded by non- 








High school teachers have been 
drawing more and more on sociology in 
their efforts to aid students to under- 
stand our complicated society. This 
clear statement of what sociologists 
mean by “culture” is contributed by a 
professor of sociology in Kent State 
University. 
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HE cultural approach to social phenom- 

ena appears to have teaching utility both 
as a unit of work in courses in high school 
sociology, and as a medium of interpreta- 
tion of materials ordinarily incorporated in 
other social studies, such as history, geogra- 
phy, current events, economics, civics, and 
problems of democracy. 

The practical application of elementary 
“cultural sociology”’ to high school teaching 
depends, of course, upon the particular cur- 
riculum in use. Where courses in sociology 
are taught, the concepts in cultural sociology 
outlined here might take form either as a 
single large unit of the course, presented 
more or less systematically and with numer- 
ous illustrative additions, or as a frame or 
reference for the course as a whole, depend- 
ing in part upon the textbook being used. 
Where no courses in sociology, as such, are 
taught, the cultural approach may be used 
most fruitfully in the interpretations of 
social studies materials which the teacher 
must frequently make. If the teacher has 
integrated the materials of the course with 
the cultural approach to the understanding 
of the social milieu, it is relatively easy to ex- 
plain or give added meaning to the subjects 
at hand. 


CULTURE 

ULTURE may be said to be a term that 
(nen all of the accumulated ideas, 
tools, ways of doing things, beliefs, practices, 
morals, and customs of a people. This ac- 
cumulation, when observed closely, is 
usually found to be a more complete whole 
than is at first apparent. It is also important 
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to note that these various aspects of culture 
seem to have a reality apart from particular 
people, although, of course people are the 
carriers of them. Culture is, then, defined 
as the sum total of all transmissable results 
of a people’s collective experience. It is 
man’s social inheritance, and without it 
society would fall apart. 

Culture has been variously explained, 
but the following statement may be taken 
as representative. 

Common thought and actions develop first of all 
around the basic needs for food, drink, clothes, shelter, 
and the requirements of societal organization and 
control. So, too, ideas emerge to explain man’s place 
in the universe and his relations to the supernatural. 
These common or standardized ideas, attitudes, and 
habits the members of the group pass on to other in- 
dividuals, to children born into the group, or to new 
members who get into the group in one way or an- 
other. .. . Although the learning of the young animal 
is doubtless influenced by the teaching of the older 
animals, there is nothing among the lower forms, even 
the apes, to compare with the transference of human 


learned behavior from one generation to another, or 
from one group to another. * 


NCE the student grasps the nature and 
the implications of these ideas, he be- 


comes conscious of a new reality in his world 
which is pregnant with possibilities for the 
better understanding of himself and of his 
relations to others. Merely to enumerate a 
few of the most outstanding of these implica- 
tions is to demonstrate their importance. 
Why does one people, generation after 
generation, tend to have the same religion, 
language, literature, and political ideas? 
Why does one people differ from its neigh- 
bor in these, and many other respects? From 
where does an individual get his prejudices 
and bias? Why do groups tend to be conserv- 
ative, especially about matters of religion, 
politics, and morals? From where is person- 
ality in large measure derived, and why do 
personalities tend to be so similar? Why 
does every people assume that its own ways 
of doing things are the only correct ones? 
Why does society deal so cruelly with the 
nonconformist, whether his nonconformity 
is moral, political, religious, or sartorial? 





*Kimball Young, An Introductory Sociology. New 
York: American Book, 1934, pp. 18-19. 


How do the various “ways of doing,” char- 
acteristic of a given group, originate? Why 
are we forced, against our will, to make 
changes and concessions in our time- 
honored ways of doing things? In one way 
or another “culture” is the most adequate 
answer to all these queries. 


MAN’s DEPENDENCE UPON CULTURE 
HE following hypothetical instance il- 


lustrates man’s “parasitism” upon his cul- 
ture. 


If the earth were struck by one of Mr. Wells’ comets, 
and if, in consequence, every being now alive were to 
lose all the knowledge and habits which he had ac- 
quired from — generations (though retaining 
unchanged all his own powers of invention, and 
memory, and habituation) nine-tenths of the inhabit- 
ants of London or New York would be dead in a month, 
and gg per cent of the remaining tenth would be dead 
in six months. They would have no language to ex- 
press their thoughts, and no thoughts but vague reverie. 
They could not read notices, nor drive motors nor 
horses. They would wander about, led by the inarticu- 
late cries of a few naturally dominant individuals, 
drowning themselves, as thirst came on, in hundreds 
at riverside landing places, looting those shops where 
the smell of decaying food attracted them, and perhaps 
at the end stumbling on the expedient of cannibalism. 
Even in the country districts, men could not invent, in 
time to preserve their lives, methods of growing food, 
or taming animals, or making fire, or so clothing them- 
selves as to endure a northern winter. An attack of 
constipation or measles would be invariably fatal. After 
a few years mankind would almost certainly disappear 
from the northern and temperate zones. The white races 
would probably become extinct everywhere. * 


MORE realistic view, perhaps, of one’s 
dependence upon culture is revealed 
in the following. 


An examination of one’s self in a mirror will easily 
reveal the nature of culture and why it is regarded as 
the product of individuals acting together in groups. 
A man dressed for the street will see in the mirror evi- 
dence that his hair is cut short, his face is clean 
shaven, he has a shirt with a collar neatly arranged 
with a tie. He probably has a suit consisting of vest, 
coat, and trousers. His coat has lapels with notches 
and one button hole. Several buttons adorn the end 
of his coat sleeves. He wears shoes, probably oxfords, 
and socks. If one were to ask this same individual why 
he dresses the way he does, why his hair is cut as it is, 
the answer would probably be, “Because others do so.” 
From this answer comes insight into the nature of cul- 
ture. It is man-made, and it constitutes the mode of 
life of men; so tightly does it hold us in its grasp that 
we seldom question the “why” of it. Yet it is this phe- 
nomenon that to the greatest ible degree determines 
for us how and when we shall behave. It fills our heads 
with thoughts; it provides us with our morals, our 





*G. Wallas, Our Social Heritage. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1921, p. 16. 
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likes and dislikes, our ambitions, and our hopes. We 
should note in particular that culture consists of habits 
and capabilities acquired by man as a member of society. 
This is a group phenomenon, behavior that is group 
inspired. * 


THE VARIABILITY OF CULTURE 


HIS fact may be illustrated, for example, 

within even the experience of a young 
child by comparing contemporary culture, 
some North American Indian culture, and, 
perhaps, the culture of the Chinese. From 
examples such as these, it is an easy step to 
the generalization that the several cultures 
in the world vary in all essential respects; 
the culture of no two groups is identical. 
One people refuses to eat snake meat; an- 
other considers it a rare delicacy. One peo- 
ple worships its aged; another teaches that 
they are to be treated with respect, but as 
humans; a third buries them alive as a 
supreme gesture of piety. And so on and on. 


TRAITS AND COMPLEXES 
A CULTURE trait has been defined as 


any single feature of a people’s culture, such as 

gold money, parliamentary government, the 
multiplication table, the alphabet, or a belief in a par- 
ticular type of deity. A group of traits related to one 
another in such a way as to constitute a connected series 
of activities and material objects is known as a culture 
complex. Thus in our culture the automobile, with the 
various factories that are involved in making it, the dif- 
ferent sales agencies, the traffic regulations, the licensing 
and other forms of taxation of automobiles, the practice 
of driving at the accustomed speeds and all other activi- 
ties and material objects bound up with our use of the 
automobile, constitute the automobile complex.‘ 


Culture traits are of various kinds and are 
subject to classification for purposes of study. 
Folsom, for example, classifies culture traits 
into six groups. 

1. Material elements (tools, money, cloth- 
ing, houses, machinery) 

2. Skills (those bodily motions which one 
learns such as writing, skipping rope, plow- 
ing, or combing one’s hair) 

3. Symbolic elements (language, mathe- 
matical formulas, schematic presentations, 
art) 

4. Beliefs and knowledge (theories about 





*E. P. Schmidt, ed., Man and Society. New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1937, pp. 29-30. 

*C. C. North, Social Problems and Social Planning. 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1932, p. 10. 


the phenomena of life—religious, scientific, 
and political) 

5. Institutions (family, government) 

6. Sentimental elements, i.e., social values 
(moral standards, standards of living, and 
ideals).® 

Other writers summarize all traits into 
two major types, namely, “material” and 
“non-material,” the latter including all 
those things listed under numbers two to 
six inclusive in Folsom’s classification. In 
many respects the material-non-material 
classification is the more useful for the be- 
ginner. 


CuLTURE CHANGE 


ULTURE AS AN ACCUMULATION. 
C In a very real and significant sense the 
historical development of a people is an ac- 
cumulation of culture traits. Some key dis- 
coveries known to al! of us are fire, the 
wheel, and writing. Invention is a term 
used generally to include all innovations in 
culture, both mechanical-material inven- 
tions and non-material creations of the 
human mind such as the Constitution, the 
New Deal, the binomial theorem, or base- 
ball. Basically, all culture traits must be “‘in- 
vented” by someone. 

Diffusion. From the point of view, how- 
ever, of particular groups culture may also 
grow through the process of “borrowing” 
traits invented elsewhere, as, for example, 
the white men incorporated the Indian's 
maize into their agricultural pattern. Practi- 
cally, cultures grow more due to diffusion 
than to invention, especially under modern 
conditions of communication. 

The Rate of Culture Growth. Many fac- 
tors affect the rate at which a given culture 
may add traits. The more important ones 
are (a) the presence of “exceptional inven- 
tive persons,” and (b) the “receptivity” of 
the total culture to change. The latter is 
more important than is usually realized. The 
dominant ideas in a given culture may brand 
all new ways as “radical,” or “sinful,” and, 


‘J. K. Folsom, Culture and Social Progress. New 
York: Longman Green, 1928. 
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therefore, to be shunned. Other cultures 
may welcome material inventions, even en- 
courage them, but frown upon “ideas” that 
are new. Thus, we find, Americans generally 
heralding the 1940 models of everything— 
except politics, religion, and education. The 
urgency of meeting certain pressing prob- 
lems may make a people more tolerant of 
change than ordinarily. The early whole- 
hearted acceptance of the “New Deal” illus- 
trates this. 

Planned and Spontaneous Culture 
Change. By and large most of the culture 
growth during man’s long past has been 
spontaneous; no one assumed the responsi- 
bility for initiating and directing inven- 
tions and diffusion; cultures “grew’’ when 
and if some one discovered a new way of 
doing or thinking. Recent years have wit- 
nessed, however, a new experiment for the 
race as a whole—large-scale planning. Five- 
year plans, corporate states, and “new deals,” 
whatever they may have in the way of differ- 
ence, at least have a common desire to direct 
culture change. Whether this will be a pass- 
ing or a lasting aspect of our culture remains 
to be seen. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND His CULTURE 


NDIVIDUALS are not merely “carriers of 
| culture,” they are, in a very real sense the 
living manifestation of that culture. Its re- 
ality is in the group habits—unconscious 
habitual ways of doing, and of thinking— 
which people everywhere manifest. Even 
non-material culture traits (take a fountain 
pen, for example) are meaningless to a per- 
son who does not have a habit-response pat- 
tern which gives definition to the object. An 
Indian, or even Columbus, would not even 
know that it was a writing instrument. Since 
culture does exist as “habit’”—for the most 
part habit without conceivable alternative 
—it is exceedingly difficult to change it in its 
essential features. Thus many Negro slaves 
were willing to die in order to defeat ‘the 
North” and “forever insure slavery to the 
South.” Southerners, either Negroes or 
whites, could not conceive of any other 


“tolerable” type of existence. 

But, despite our conservatism, culture 
does change, as we have seen. When change 
comes it is disturbing—especially to those 
who did not “ask for it’”—because it forces 
a rearrangement of culturally acquired 
habits both overt and mental. This takes 
effort and sometimes is little short of cata- 
strophic to personality. The Polish peasant 
in an urban, metropolitan American city or 
a Kentucky “hill-billy” in New York illus- 
trates the problem. Sometimes culture 
changes so much from one generation to an- 
other that a breach between the habits and 
ideas of parents and children is created. In 
some cases frustrations and even mental de- 
rangement results. It is thus easy to under- 
stand why people—especially those with 
little courage, limited adaptive power, or 
advanced age—tend to be “conservative.” 


Basic GENERALIZATIONS 


ROUGH the cultural approach the 

student gains a vivid appreciation of the 

following important generalizations about 
man and his relations with his fellows. 

1. Man is not born “human.” He becomes 
so via the route of acculturation; personality 
is largely a developing cultural product. The 
human being at birth (and for some time 
thereafter) is capable of appreciable plastic- 
ity. Culture does the molding. 

2. We are, then, what we are largely as a 
result of what we have been made—all the 
way from wearing useless button holes in 
the lapels of men’s coats to beliefs in the all- 
sufficiency of “the American way” or of 
“democracy.” 

3. Knowing this, we also must come to 
see, by the same logic, that “others” are what 
they are for some reason. Could there be a 
greater moral or scientific justification for 
“tolerance?” 

4. Culture makes anything “right” or 
“wrong.” The fascist is as certain that his 
ideas about government are the only “right” 
ones as the democrat or the monarchist. He 
can not escape his “convictions” any easier 
than we can. Perhaps this helps to explain 
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why we die to “make the world safe for 
democracy” or Christianity or academic free- 
dom or states’ rights. Our “enemies” die for 
the antitheses of these ideas. Is there a more 
eloquent indictment of armed conflict? 

5. We, by the same mental route, come to 
be less dogmatic about the inherent quali- 
ties of various races. Do the Japanese believe 
in the infallability of the “Son of Heaven” 
(the Emperor) because they are Japanese 
(racially) or because the vicissitudes of cul- 
tural evolution have resulted in the triumph 
of this particular ideal? 

6. If we are to “plan” society (or merely 
the economic aspects of it) we are, in the very 
nature of the case, also planning men’s 
minds at the same time. Perhaps this is a 
serious limitation upon planning, perhaps 
not, but it is an essential factor in the 
attempt. 

4. A changeless society may be a fond 
dream, but a dream it must remain. In the 
normal course of living man_ inevitably 
stumbles upon new ways of doing (“inven- 
tions”) which just as inevitably are followed 
by others (‘‘diffusion’’) and the culture no 
longer “is what it used to be.’ Change is a 
normal cultural process. 

Those who are impatient with the more 
circumlocutory processes involved in much 
education will be quick to criticize. This 


method upon first wink does seem to 
be something like the “long way around” 
to the attainment of our social-educational 
objectives. Nevertheless, an approach as ob- 
jective as this seems to have added utility in 
that it (a) acquaints the student with the 
objective nature of the phenomena with 
which we are dealing when we strive to “do 
something” in social technology, (b) an- 
alyzes that phenomenon into some of its 
component parts, and (c) essays the pros- 
pects and limitations of its control. It has 
the unique intrinsic value, also, of showing 
the student how he, himself, is in large 
measure a product of his milieu and his age 
and how the nature of social phenomena is 
to be sought in the habit-patterns (mental 
and physical) of the men and women of a 
given culture. 

Quite realistic, also, seems an approach to 
the social world via contact with the de 
facto variability of existing cultures rather 
than in the quasi-abstract vagaries of the 
philosophical terminology of “planning for 
social change.”’ Presentations of this type, 
also, are less apt to be branded either as “‘con- 
servative” or “radical”; they are factual, ob- 
jective, groups of data which show in an 
inoffensive and unbiased manner both the 
potentialities and the limitations of social 
change. 











Have You Read? 


FRANCES S. BROWNLEE 





IS year will see the United States 
through another “‘quadrennial civil war 
which we deem to be necessary to elect a 
president.” In all probability the real issues 
in the conflict will be subordinate, party 
platforms will straddle, and the voters will 
become emotional over parties and men 
rather than logical about proposed courses 
of action. 

Discussing “American Politics in High 
Gear” in Current History for January, Pro- 
fessor Lindsay Rogers points out that polit- 
ical platforms of the competing parties will 
not be too dissimilar. Both will affirm a 
strong desire to keep us out of war. Both 
will support an army, a navy, and an air 
force adequate for national defense. Neither 
party will mention the lack of correlation 
between our foreign policy and armament 
program, nor will they suggest that better 
defense might be secured by a more strategic 
“parcelling out of the appropriated sums be- 
tween different defense arms.” It is certain 
that the anti-New Deal platforms will elo- 
quently espouse drastic curtailment of 
government spending and a_ balanced 
budget but they will not propose new taxes 
or specific economies. ‘‘Nor will there be an 
issue Over retaining or abandoning what are 
denounced as New Deal experiments. The 
Republicans are not likely to propose re- 
laxing, much less repealing the Securities 
Exchange legislation. The national govern- 
ment, no matter who heads it, will not re- 
trace its steps in the field of social security. 
... There may be some contraction and a 
temporary moratorium on further experi- 
ment, but that is all.” 
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T is interesting to note that American 
| political development has been charac- 
terized by the alternate predominance of 
conservative and liberal points of view. A 
period of inaction or stability has usually 
been followed by one of rapid change and 
experimentation. An era of concern for the 
privileges of the few has been succeeded by 
one of activity for the rights of the many. 

These swings of opinion have been plotted 
with a reasonable degree of sureness and in 
the winter issue of the Yale Review Arthur 
M. Schlesinger presents a timely analysis of 
these ““Tides of American Politics.” Profes- 
sor Schlesinger holds that the alternating 
current from Left to Right could not oper- 
ate without the existence of unconvinced 
minorities who “keep alive the altar fires of 
a faith temporarily discredited.” The Ameri- 
can political system more than any other 
seems to have assured each school of thought 
an eventual lease of power and minorities 
out of office “have not had to yield to de- 
spair, or harbor thoughts of revolutionary 
violence. They have needed only to work 
and wait in order to impress their philosophy 
upon the nation. . . . With democracy on 
trial throughout the world today, every 
citizen should mount guard to see that noth- 
ing is allowed to clog this safety valve of 
peaceful evolution.” 


N Current History for January George V. 
Denny, director of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air writes of ‘““Democracy on the 
Defensive” and enumerates the perils 
against which “a constitutional form of 
government with a system of checks and 
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balances, parliamentary assembly, popular 
suffrage, periodic elections, and a bill of 
rights” must continually fortify itself. These 
include: (1) the growing complexity of mod- 
ern life and the difficulty on the part of the 
individual citizen of understanding the in- 
volved economic, social, and political prob- 
lems facing all government today; (2) un- 
employment; (3) the increasing public 
debt; (4) slums and inadequate housing; 
(5) conflicts between capital and labor; (6) 
conflicts between government and business; 
(7) the growth of special interest pressure 
groups; (8) public apathy; (g) international 
conflicts; (10) an inadequate educational 
system. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE SOUTH 


1x of the eleven major “centers of repres- 
sion” in the United States as listed by the 
American Civil Liberties Union for the year 
ending in June, 1937, were located in the 
South. Kentucky’s Harlan County, Tampa, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Birmingham, and the 
sharecropper country of eastern Arkansas 
were thus designated. During the following 
year, the Civil Liberties Union found 
enough improvement in Arkansas, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, and New Orleans to remove 
each of them from the list, but Memphis and 
San Antonio had to be added. This gave the 
South four of the country’s eight “centers 
of repression” for 1938. Early in 1939, 
another survey by the Civil Liberties Union 
concluded that the Middle West and New 
England, as well as the South, contained the 
worst communities. Three of the four com- 
munities with the lowest ratings in the en- 
tire United States, however, were located in 
the South—Little Rock, Tampa, and New 
Orleans. 

These facts obviously indicate that there 
is much to be desired in the realm of “Civil 
Liberties in the South.” But informed 
Southerners believe that conditions are im- 
proving and in the winter issue of the 
Virginia Quarterly Review Virginius Dab- 
ney reports on the “indisputable progress’’ 
as well as the obstacles yet to be surmounted. 


It appears that violations of civil rights 
in the South, as elsewhere in the United 
States, occur most frequently in the field of 
employer-employee conflict. In some cities 
special ordinances have been passed which 
frankly give the city council virtual control 
over labor propaganda. A Macon, Georgia, 
decree forbids the distribution of “any hand- 
bill, circular, pamphlet, poster, postcard or 
literature of any kind.” Slayings of union 
workers and labor organizers have become 
less numerous in recent years but “beatings 
have increased and organizers are all too 
frequently set upon by company depu- 
G68. ... 

Of course the Negro question still “casts 
its dark shadow over every phase of Southern 
civilization,” but Mr Dabney concludes that 
the Negro “‘is less apt to be lynched than at 


‘any time since the Civil War, that he is more 


apt to obtain justice in the courts and that 
his educational opportunities are far better.” 

No such encouraging statement, however, 
can be made about suffrage regulations in 
the South. A restrictive poll tax imposes a 
fee of from one to two dollars per year for the 
privilege of voting; in several instances the 
payment must be made for two, three, or 
even eighteen years. In Alabama, for in- 
stance, the would-be voter under forty can 
be required to pay his back tax for each 
year since he became twenty-one. 

All those who believe that the so called 
“better classes” should rule are against poll 
tax revision of any kind. Likely they are 
not bothered by “the fact that the demo- 
cratic process becomes atrophied where the 
electorate is so sharply limited, or by the 
fact that the influence of the eight poll-taxed 
states in the Democratic National Conven- 
tion may hereafter be almost nil, since dele- 
gates may be apportioned partly on the basis 
of the number of Democratic voters in those 
states.” Other opponents of poll tax reform 
who maintain that the levy acts as a check 
upon office seeking demagogues seem to 
forget that “the worst mountebanks who 
have represented the South or any other 
section in Washington during the past forty 
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years were chosen under the poll tax sys- 
tem.” 


N the Survey Graphic for January George 
C. Stoney further examines “Suffrage in 
the South” and points out that less than one 
third of the adult population of twelve 
southern states which constitute one sixth 
of the nation are able to vote. In a typical 
Southern community of 300 people only 
“twelve citizens could be named who ‘had 
the vote.’ Of the approximately 25,000 
people in that county, only about 2700 
voted in the last election. Add to this the 
fact that each vote has an identification mark 
that can serve as an absolute check on how 
people vote, and the further fact that the 
polling place for this community is the store 
ofthe . . . merchant who personally super- 
vises elections, and one begins to get a pic- 
ture of how democracy works in one small 
corner of the South.” 


WARTIME CENSORSHIP 


N time of war stringent regimentation of 
print, speech, and thought is inevitably 
imposed upon the citizens of any form of 
government. The total energy of the nation 
must be directed toward the successful prose- 
cution of the war. Even ina democracy, strict 
unanimity becomes the order of the day. 
Basing their conclusions on an examina- 
tion of what happened during the last war 
as well as on existing documents containing 
plans for the administration of public re- 
lations in the next war, Lucille B. Milner 
and Groff Conklin prepare us for “Wartime 
Censorship in the United States” in the 
January Harpers. The question of censor- 
ship, we are told, covers far more than the 
actual laws which control the spoken or 
printed word. “It is a question of those laws, 
plus an organized effort on the part of the 
government to persuade the people of the 
righteousness and justice of the war, plus the 
hysteria engendered by the government's 
propaganda.”” During the World War, the 
Creel Committee on Public Information 
undertook to create a spirit of “confidence, 


enthusiasm and service”’ in favor of the war. 
When the inoculations of zeal finally took 
effect the public was not only thoroughly 
“sold” on the virtues of the War but “the 
reflex was an hysterical suspicion of any- 
thing that seemed not to conform to the 
norm of the war fever which frequently 
terrorized whole towns and neighborhoods.” 
Public intolerance became so intense at one 
point that Congress decided to revise the 
Espionage Act which had proven incapable 
of dealing with “individual utterances” 
which, though not in violation of the origi- 
nal law, had nevertheless “resulted in nu- 
merous horsewhippings and tarrings—and 
featherings, and in two known lynchings.” 
The new “Sedition Act’ protected out- 
spoken citizens from the wrath of the mob 
by subjecting them to twenty years imprison- 
ment or ten thousand dollars fine—or both. 


PERTINENT discussion of ‘‘Radio, 
A Censorship and Neutrality” by Cesar 
Saerchinger appears in the winter number 
of Foreign Affairs. It seems that a constant 
source of irritation in the relations between 
the radio industry and the government has 
been the “smouldering suspicion” on the 
part of the former that the Government 
would like to harness the air waves as a 
powerful means of propaganda for itself. 
That, it has been generally conceded, would 
be the beginning of the end of our free 
speech. But the high-tension radio coverage 
of the war crisis brought to the fore the 
problem of the preservation of the neutral- 
ity of the United States—and we now have 
a very different story. 

In the attempt “to cater to the public's 
appetite for catastrophe the commentators 
were being tempted to throw discretion to 
the winds.” Factual reporting on the war 
soon changed to “interpretation” and proph- 
ecy, and “for the American public to be 
told for the nth time from Paris that the 
French were resolute, and from London that 
the British were keeping their chins up, was 
apt to sound like propaganda, whether in- 
tentional or not.” So when the President's 
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secretary, Stephen T. Early, issued a state- 
ment to the effect that while censorship of 
the press might not be necessary, even in 
time of war, radio was still a “rookie” and 
would do well with some “government con- 
trol over its dissemination of news,” the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters inter- 
preted the ominous sentiment in light of the 
Emergency Act of 1934 and proposed to 
establish its own emergency supervision of 
all news programs. The three major net- 
works, National, Columbia, and Mutual, 
agreed to avoid “horror, suspense and 
undue excitement”; to “rule out biased 
comment, or a biased selection of news 
(no ‘editorializing’ by commentators); and 
to maintain fairness to all belligerents’ 
in handling speeches, proclamations and of- 
ficial statements. . . . News and new analy- 
ses originating in Europe are to be handled 
by Americans, and ‘analysis’ in this con- 
nection is defined as ‘explaining and evalu- 
ating’ facts, rumor or propaganda.”’ It is also 
required that each of these categories be 
labeled, and the sources given. 


War AND LATIN AMERICA 
LTHOUGH the question of the “War 
and United States—Latin American 
Trade” can be dealt with only in the most 
general terms at present, Harold J. True- 
blood’s examination, in the December 1 is- 
sue of Foreign Policy Reports, of pre-crisis 
commercial movements and inter-American 
trade relations during the last war lead to 
several rather specific conclusions. We can 
be quite sure, for instance, that the present 
war does not mean “automatic prosperity”’ 
for Latin America as a whole, even though 
many of its raw materials and foodstuffs are 
essential to the conduct of hostilities. A large 
German market has been lost, and, in the 
early stages of the conflict at least, the main- 
tenance of trade relations with the Allies 
will also be difficult. 

While the United States remains neutral, 
however, a marked expansion in our trade 
with Latin America is expected. On the basis 
of World War experience it has been esti- 


mated that imports will probably tend to 
rise more rapidly at first than exports, and 
the increased purchases of Latin American 
goods by the United States might be supple- 
mented by new investments and private 
loans. ‘This trend would be accentuated 
in the event of a ‘boom’ period of price in- 
flation or the concentration of industry on 
more lucrative export business with the Al- 
lies.” 

Further attention is given to “Latin 
America and the War” in Current History 
for January. According to Carleton Beals ‘‘a 
sound exchange of goods with Latin Amer- 
ica lies in promoting the purchase there of 
key strategic materials which we do not have 
in the United States or do not have in suf- 
ficient quantities. . . .”” Rubber, sugar, cof- 
fee, camphor, quinine, cocaine, opium, tin, 
platinum, manganese, nickel, chromium, 
mercury, industrial diamonds, hemp, fibres, 
wax, iodine, and tungsten are among the 
suggested imports. 


THE CONSUMER FRONT 


PPARENTLY Stanley High’s baiting 
article on the consumer movement in 

the October Forum was but an introductory 
attack in the organized onslaught against 
the consumer. Reader’s Digest reprinted the 
piece and Good Housekeeping sent its own 
reprints to consumer educators all over the 
country. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has issued a special bulletin on 
the virtues of advertising, and a director of 
the Advertising Federation of America has 


_ suggested organizing textbook vigilantes to 


guard against “destructive doctrines’ in 
school books. The most recent assault has 
been the Dies Committee’s blast at the 
‘“communistic’” consumer movement. 

In the Forum for January George H. 
Tichenor, editor of the Eastern Cooperative 
League newspaper, effectively derides this 
‘War on Consumers.” He points out that the 
consumer ‘‘movement” is composed chiefly 
of ‘“‘millions of housewives who are begin- 
ning to look to various agencies for the in- 
formation they need to find their way about 
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in an economic system increasingly complex 
and bewildering.” Technical organizations 
such as Consumers Union and Consumer's 
Research test competing brands and report 
findings to their members; “the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs studies meth- 
ods of decreasing economic waste through 
inefficient shopping practices, works for 
voluntary adoption of standards by pro- 
ducers, broadcasts weekly discussion of con- 
sumer problems”; the American Association 
of University Women works for informative 
labeling and also encourages study of con- 
sumer problems; “the National League of 
Women Voters directs its consumer activity 
solely to legislative programs’’; professional 
groups like the American Home Economics 
Association and the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
are also actively concerned with consumer 
problems. 


ERE is more good material on “Dies, 
Hearst and the Consumer” in the Janu- 
ary 1 New Republic. Frank Jellinek calls 
attention to the recent action of the Federal 
Trade Commission against William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s Good Housekeeping “seal” 
system. The FTC charged that the use of the 
Good Housekeeping “seal of approval” is 
“calculated to, and does, mislead and de- 
ceive a substantial part of the purchasing 
public into the erroneous belief that such 
articles have been scientifically tested.” The 
FTC hearings opened on October 31, but 
one could learn nothing about them from 
the New York dailies. Martin Dies’ speech 
at the annual luncheon of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, how- 
ever, was given ample publicity. Does the 
line-up become clearer? 


FRENCH TOTALITARIANISM 


F we are to be realistic about this war, 
we'll have to cease referring to it as a life 
and death struggle between the democratic 
and dictator nations, for a far reaching de- 
gree of regulatory supervision and even 
actual control over individual activities has 


been instituted in the domestic affairs of 
the Allies. 

Reporting on “Dictatorship, French 
Style” in the January number of Events, Leo 
Gershoy writes that “prices and wages are 
under the control of the governmental au- 
thorities. The machinery of control is func- 
tioning efficiently, and the elements that 
make for friction are systematically being 
eliminated. The requisitioning of labor for 
service in the industries that produce for 
war needs is an accomplished fact. The re- 
lentless drive on the political opposition has 
resulted in the outlawing of the Communist 
party and the ruthless round-up of all illegal 
associations that are even loosely connected 
with the mood or the letter of defeatism. 
Foreign exchange control became a reality 
within a fortnight after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, and the state immediately assumed 
control over all the essential financial opera- 
tions connected with the prosecution of the 
war. A rigid censorship over the publica- 
tion of war news is in working order.’”’ Al- 
though there are no “concentration camps” 
in France, a decree of November 10 estab- 
lished “centers of forced residence” for the 
internment of all “individuals considered 
dangerous to national security.” 


course, ““Daladier: Premier of France.” 
According to John Gunther in the January 
Current History, Monsieur Daladier is 
neither a genius nor a demagogue. Appar- 
ently lacking in magnetism and _ political 
“oomph” he is certainly no born leader of 
men. “But he speaks the language of the 
average Frenchman; that is his secret. Like 
the average Frenchman, he is resilient, an 
individualist, shrewd, not particularly am- 
bitious, packed with common sense, rational 
and moderate. He has the incomparable ad- 
vantage of being archtypical of the people he 
represents.” 


ion man who wields the power is, of 


THE BALKANS 


N the present European war as in the last 
one the Balkan question is of vital impor- 
tance. The year 1914 saw the multi-national 
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empire of the German Hapsburgs wage war 
against the forces of Slav nationalism which 
threatened to expel it from the Balkans. 
Imperial Germany gave its unconditional 
support to the Hapsburgs. In 1939, Nazi 
Germany, which had already incorporated a 
large portion of the former Hapsburg terri- 
tory, declared war on Poland with the pri- 
mary purpose of gaining unquestioned su- 
premacy in eastern and _ southeastern 
Europe. In both cases a general war ensued 
because the western powers feared that a 
successful German drive to the East would 
seriously threaten the security of the West. 

In the December 15 issue of Foreign Pol- 
icy Reports John C. deWilde discusses recent 
developments in “The Struggle for the 
Balkans.” Southeastern Europe is techni- 
cally still neutral but “the outbreak of war 
made the development of even closer trade 
relations . . . a matter of life and death for 
Germany.” The Reich is desperately in need 
of Rumanian oil to keep its war machine 
functioning. Hungary and Yugoslavia can 
supply Germany with all the bauxite she 
needs for her important aluminum industry, 
and Yugoslavia and Greece can together 
furnish a considerable amount of chrome 
ore. Moreover, Germany intends to develop 
new chrome, copper, and oil deposits in Ru- 
mania, and additional copper and antimony 
mines in Yugoslavia. 

Meanwhile the Allies have launched a 
counter-drive against German hegemony 
and at present are making every effort “to 
divert supplies from Germany by offering 
to buy up the exportable surpluses of south- 
eastern Europe.” Britain and France have 
further attempted to free the Balkans from 
their dependence on the German market 
by concluding a series of formal alliances 
and trade agreements with Rumania, 
Greece, and Turkey. 


Meanwhile, the Soviet Union and Italy 
are taking advantage of the war to fortify 
their own positions in the Balkan states. 
The primary Soviet objective is mastery of 
the Black Sea and control of the Straits. 
If Germany should ever invade Rumania, 
Soviet Russia would probably stand firmly 
against allowing German troops to estab- 
lish themselves on the shores of the Black 
Sea. 

Germany's dominant position may also 
be jeopardized by her axis partner to the 
South. “Italy has always looked on the 
Balkans as a field for commercial and po- 
litical expansion” and “for strategic reasons 
it cannot permit a great power to dominate 
Yugoslavia and Albania, which border on 
the Adriatic Sea.” 


HIS conflict of diplomatic “Pressure on 

the Balkans” is apparently reviving intra- 
Balkan activity for preservation of the status 
quo. Quoting Wilbur W. White in the Janu- 
ary issue of Events, ““The importance of the 
establishment of a Balkan bloc will continue 
and probably increase” as external threats 
grow more insistent. A solid Balkan bloc 
with Allied support might be well nigh 
invincible but the grave danger of inter- 
Balkan antagonisms still persists. 








This department calls attention to 
recent articles in popular or semi- 
popular magazines that should be 
of special interest to social studies 
teachers. The articles are not sum- 
marized; rather a range of ideas on 
current topics is presented together 
with references to fuller treatments. 
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National Council for the Social Studies 
ST. LOUIS MEETING 


Hotel Statler 
FEBRUARY 24, 1940 


9:30 A.M. Education for Democracy Ball Room 


Chairman: Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University. 
“The Educational Policies Commission’s Study.” William G. Carr, Educational Policies Commission. 


“Making Pupils Realize the Meaning and Value of Democracy.” Walter E. Myer, Civic Education Service, 
Washington. 


“How Extra-Curricular Activities May Train for Democracy.” Ethel M. DeMarsh, Riverside High School, Mil- 
waukee. 


“Democracy in the Classroom.” A. W. Troelstrup, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Open forum discussion following each topic until a maximum of one-half hour in all has been devoted to 
that topic. If time remains at the end of the program, discussion may revert to earlier topics. 


12:00 M. Luncheon—Discussion Session. Using Our Resources Wisely 


Chairman: Howard R. Anderson, Cornell University, President of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
“Wise Use from the Standpoint of the Producer.” Paul R. Hanna, Leland Stanford University. 
“Wise Use from the Standpoint of the Consumer.” John M. Cassels, Stephens College. 


Business Meeting Ball Room 


A business meeting will be held in conjunction with the luncheon session, in order to consider constitutional 
amendments of which notice was given at Kansas City on November 25 and at Washington on December 
30. Copies of the proposals may be obtained from W. F. Murra, Secretary, 13 Lawrence Hall, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


2:15 P.M. Current Problems in the School Ball Room 
Chairman: Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota. 


“What Shall We Teach About the War in Europe?” Laura M. Braun, President, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. 

“What Shall We Teach About ‘Ham and Eggs’?” William B. Brown, Director, Secondary Curriculum, Los Angeles. 

“What Shall We Teach About Political Parties?” Mrs. George Gellhorn, National League of Women Voters, 
St. Louis. 


“What Shall We Teach About the C.1.0.?” John H. Haefner, University High School, University of Iowa. 
“How May We Get Things Straight?” Kenneth M. Gould, The Scholastic, New York City. 

The discussion for each of these topics will be opened by the speaker whose name appears in connection with 
it, and who will speak for ten to fifteen minutes. A maximum of one-half hour may be devoted to each item 
on its first consideration. If time remains at the end of the program, discussion may revert to earlier topics. 


RESERVATIONS 


The price of the luncheon is $1.15 each. Reservations should be sent in advance if possible to G. H. V. Melone, 
John Burroughs School, Clayton, Missouri. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 











NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WASHINGTON 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
held three sessions in Washington on Decem- 
ber 28, 29, and go, in connection with conven- 
tions of the American Historical Association 
and the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. 

Luncheon Conference. President Guy Stan- 
ton Ford of the University of Minnesota ad- 
dressed a luncheon session of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, held December 
28, on the topic “History Teachers in War 
Time.” Mr Ford observed that war merely 
intensifies the pressures for nationalism and 
patriotism that exist in time of peace. He ob- 
served that there were more difficulties in the 
post-War years than in 1917-18—the Lusk Laws, 
the Hirshfield report, Mayor Thompson’s 
efforts, and the intense activities of patriotic 
societies all came in the early years of peace. 
War itself brings a sort of shell-shock of 
minds. 

Good teachers of history, Mr Ford insisted, 
are essential; our failure to develop real toler- 
ation is far more serious than the incidental 
teaching, or failure to teach, facts. History 
teaching should widen understanding of 
America and of all other peoples. 

Speaking from his intimate knowledge of 
the activities of historians in the first World 
War, Mr Ford characterized their record as 
highly honorable—for what they did, for what 
they refrained from doing, and in comparison 
with the record of historians in other coun- 
tries. Our entrance into that war followed two 
years of free and open discussion, and of active 
propaganda in behalf of both sides. In the 
Middle West there was long hesitation in tak- 
ing sides, but with the final decision there 
came a reaction against those who had opposed 
the decision reached. Intolerance centered 
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there, and especially in smaller communities; 
it was not the product of the Committee on 
Public Information, or of any other propa- 
ganda agency. It developed on campuses and in 
school systems. It brought warnings and dis- 
missals, and attacks on school texts and their 
authors, with some barring of textbooks. It 
brought the dropping of the German language 
from the curriculum. Yet the historians who 
served the Committee on Public Information 
lived up to an injunction to do their work 
in such a way that they would not be ashamed 
of it twenty years later. 

There is nothing more terrible, Mr Ford de- 
clared, than an aroused democracy, determined 
to accomplish an end to which it has become 
fully committed. The long, steadying view of 
history is needed, and here lies the heaviest 
responsibility of teachers of history—to give the 
essence of democracy so that it can prevail both 
in war time and in peace time. 

Citizenship Session. A round-table discussion 
of the teaching of government and citizenship, 
sponsored jointly by the National Council for 
the Social Studies and the American Political 
Science Association, was held on December 29. 
The participants were Phillips Bradley, 
Queens College, chairman; Charles A. Beard; 
William Carr of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission; Meyer Cohen, San Francisco; Robert 
H. Connery, Columbia University; John Haef- 
ner, University of Iowa; Erling Hunt, Colum- 
bia University; Leonard Kenworthy, Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia; Max Lerner, 
Williams College; Charles Merrifield, John 
Burroughs School, St. Louis; Warner Moss, 
College of William and Mary; Walter Myer, 
Civic Education Service, Washington; Harri- 
son E. Thomas, Board of Education, New York 
City; Ruth West, Spokane; and Howard White, 
Miami University. 

There seemed to be some agreement that the 
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citizenship program in the schools is not ade- 
quate to our present needs. There was some 
disagreement about the place of pupil direct 
observation of or active participation in gov- 
ernment. Mr Lerner held that schools have 
gone too far in stressing observation and par- 
ticipation, neglecting ideas and consideration 
of the functioning of government, and that 
since we must have standards for judging good 
and bad government, we must have analysis 
of what government and democracy are for; 
he also recognized the value of observation. 

Mr Andrews, of Principia College, warned 
that analytic and deductive reasoning can not 
be developed in early adolescents, and sug- 
gested that since intelligence runs beyond ex- 
perience and judgment, pupils ought to be 
helped to participate in the affairs of their im- 
mediate community. Mr Merrifield urged the 
need for emotional drive and for willingness 
to sacrifice. 

Mr Beard sketched the story of civics teach- 
ing to the present time, when government is 
often not taught and our institutions are taken 
for granted. Faced as we are with challenges 
to both our system of government and our sys- 
tem of economy, we need to teach the funda- 
mental principles of our government. We need 
first a statement of the fundamental ideas and 
principles of the humanistic, democratic gov- 
ernment that we value and hope to maintain; 
such a statement could now be formulated. 
Mr Beard also stressed the need for attention 
to the close relationship of (1) our economic 
system to our political organization and ideas, 
since government defines and protects busi- 
ness and contracts; and (2) of our political or- 
ganization to the “good life” and the arts and 
sciences. He noted the desirability of introduc- 
ing youth to the “great classics of human as- 
piration,” but returned for final emphasis on 
the need for study of the fundamentals of 
constitutional government. 

Mr Carr reported that a study of pupil state- 
ments on the nature of democracy revealed an 
emphasis on rights—civil rights, and the right 
to rise in the social and economic scale—, with 
little attention to corresponding responsi- 
bilities. 

There was some disagreement on the desira- 
bility of stimulating political action on the 
part of students. Mr Lerner urged emphasis on 
intelligent action, pointing out that the school 
is only one—and a relatively minor—agency for 
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molding opinion, and that the major opinion. 
forming agencies—the radio, the movies, the 
press—tend to be anti-democratic. Citizens need 
to be able to see through propaganda and ef. 
forts to mold opinion and control action. The 
discussion was vigorous and stimulating. 

Committees of the two sponsoring organiza- 
tions will continue to explore needs in the 
citizenship program, together with ways of 
meeting them and of building up the teacher 
competence that many seemed to consider a 
key need. 


Session on European History. A session on 
the place of European history in the school pro- 
gram was held on Saturday, January 30, with 
A. C. Krey of the University of Minnesota pre- 
siding. 

Erling M. Hunt of Columbia University out- 
lined changes in the various courses in 
European history that have been offered in 
elementary and secondary school, noting the 
recent decline in ancient and English history 
and the emergence of one-, two-, and occasion- 
ally three-year courses in “world history” in 
secondary school. He found these courses too 
full, still too much concerned with political 
history, too little adapted to the background 
and abilities of pupils, too little concerned with 
economic and social development. The Euro- 
pean history found in the intermediate grades 
tends to be more selective and certainly gives 
more attention to economic development. 
Some special problems encountered in teach- 
ing European history were touched upon. 

Donnal V. Smith of the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, noted three groups 
in our enlarged and changed high school popu- 
lation: (1) the college preparatory group, (2) 
the technical preparatory group, and (3) the 
group who do not continue beyond high 
school. Accepting the principle that selection 
of content should be made in the light of pupil 
powers, interests, and purposes, he outlined 
two types of organization. The college- 
preparatory group might well follow a chrono- 
logical, or reverse chronological, organization, 
though active and immediate, as well as long- 
time purposes and interests should be recog- 
nized. The non-college-preparatory group 
should have an organization related to the 
social order, and not necessarily chronological. 
They might study such themes as the modern 
development of commerce and technology, in- 
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dustrial nationalism, imperialism, economic 
practices. Mr Smith recognized the need for at- 
tention to skills, and noted the need for suit- 
able books and other teaching materials. 

Edwin W. Pahlow of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity commented on the lag in getting new 
data into the texts and courses of study of the 
schools. He made some suggestions for orient- 
ing pupils in place and in time, and emphasized 
the need for orienting in the climate of ideas 
as well. 

Irene Rice of Western High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., gave attention to the continuing 
need for study of European history, to the 
special needs of non-academic pupils in the 
schools, and described the Washington organi- 
zation of offerings in European history. 

Business meeting. In a brief business meet- 
ing over which the president, Ruth West, pre- 
sided, notice was given of proposed changes 
in the constitution of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, to be voted upon at St. 
Louis on February 24. The proposals provide 
for the establishment of the office of executive 
secretary and provide for some change in the 
membership of the Board of Directors. A copy 
of the proposed changes may be obtained from 
the secretary, W. F. Murra, 13 Lawrence Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

Miss Martha Poole served efficiently as chair- 
man of the committee on local arrangements. 

The December, 1940, meeting will be held 
in New York City. 


TWELFTH YEARBOOK 

Dr William E. Young, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education, the State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, New York, has 
been selected to edit the Twelfth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. 
This Yearbook, “The Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School,” will appear in 1941 and will 
deal with the curriculum, materials, and 
methods, for the social studies in the first six 
years of the school. 

Dr Young is in the process of outlining the 
contents for this yearbook. Members of the 
National Council are invited to forward to the 
editor any suggestions that might be helpful. 

The Eleventh Yearbook, which deals with 
“Economic Education” and is edited by Harold 
F. Clark of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is in an advanced stage of preparation. 


NEW ENGLAND 

The New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met in Boston on December 9, follow- 
ing the program announced in the December 
issue of Social Education. 

The officers for 1940 are Tyler Kepner, 
Brookline, president; Mildred E. Bassett, 
Rhode Island College of Education, vice- 
president; Horace Kidger, Newtonville, 
secretary-treasurer; members of the Council, 
Halford Hoskins, Tufts College; William Sal- 
tonstall, Phillips Exeter Academy; Harold U. 
Faulkner, Smith College; Edward C. Kirkland, 
Bowdoin College; Dorothy Kendall, Milton 
Academy; and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard 
University.—H.K. 


MIDDLE STATES 
The Middle States Association of History 
and Social Science Teachers met at Atlantic 
City on November 25. Dr Caroline E. Ware of 
American University described ““The New His- 
tory Examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board.” Dr E. D. Grizzell of the 
University of Pennsylvania, explained the 
“Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards.” The theme “The Social Studies 
Teacher Re-examines Patriotism” was ex- 
plored by Russell E. Fraser, of the East Orange 
High School, and James E. Downes of the 
Summit High School. At luncheon Dr David 
S. Muzzey spoke on “The Responsibility of 
the History Teacher in Time of Crisis.” 
The spring meeting will be held in Balti- 
more, probably on April 19-20. 


WESTERN NEW YORK 

The Niagara County Council for the Social 
Studies met in Lockport, New York, on Tues- 
day evening, Novembér 28. “Techniques of 
Unit Construction” was the topic of a panel 
discussion in which Miss Dorothy Abbott, of 
the Buffalo Seminary, Miss Ada Steele of La- 
salle High School, Niagara Falls, and John 
Scheller, Vice-Principal of Amherst Central 
High School, Snyder, participated. One speaker 
traced the history of the unit organization, 
another outlined the steps in making a unit, 
and the third discussed advantages and dangers 
of this method. Members of the audience joined 
in the discussion. 

Officers of the Niagara County Council are 
Miss Ruth Miller, Niagara Falls, president; 
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Charles Steakes, North Tonawanda, vice- 
president; and Fred Ross, Lockport, secretary- 
treasurer.—R.M. 


INDIANA 

The executive board of the Indiana Council 
for the Social Studies met on December g at 
Indianapolis to make plans for the second an- 
nual meeting of the organization in that city 
on April 20. The program is in charge of Miss 
Meribah Clark of the Laboratory School of 
Indiana State Teachers’ College, who at pres- 
ent is vice-president of the Indiana Council. 
It was decided to devote part of the program 
to the National Council’s Tenth Yearbook and 
The Future of the Social Studies. It is hoped 
that a consideration of these publications will 
be the basis for a state-wide survey of social 
studies instruction. Details of the meeting will 
be announced later. 

Members cf the executive board reported 
some progress in the formation of county 
groups and in the enlistment of National Coun- 
cil memberships in the state. All National 
Council members living in Indiana are auto- 
matically members of the state organization. 
Those who have had as yet no contact with 
the Indiana Council are urged to make known 
their willingness to cooperate in soliciting 
memberships and in encouraging the creating 
of discussion groups in the counties of the state. 
Inquiries as to the existence and organization 
of such groups may be addressed to the secre- 
tary, Kenneth B. Thurston of Indiana Uni- 
versity, or to Willis Richardson, president, of 
Central High School, Fort Wayne. 


The meeting of the Indiana History 
Teachers Association was held at Indianapolis 
on December g in connection with the twenty- 
first annual Indiana History Conference. Dr 
Eldon R. Burke of Ball State Teachers College 
spoke on “Relations of Poland with the Great 
Powers since the World War.” Following a 
luncheon Dr Robert Phillips of Purdue Uni- 
versity spoke on “Democracy and the Totali- 
tarian State.’” Other speakers were Miss Helen 
Elliott of the Arsenal Technical Schools, In- 
dianapolis, and Walter B. Hendrickson of 
Indiana University. Russell T. McNutt of Cen- 
tral High School, Muncie, president of the as- 
sociation, presided. 

Officers elected for next year are: Dr Andrew 
W. Cordier of Manchester College, president; 


Sadie B. Hatcher, Fort Wayne, vice-president; 
and Mary Elizabeth Moore, Arsenal ‘Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer.— 
M.A. 


MODERN PROBLEMS 

Labor. The November 1939 Monthly Labor 
Review, published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor, includes a survey article on “Adjust- 
ment of Labor Disputes” by Florence Peter- 
son. Types of disputes are described, as are 
various forms of conciliation and arbitration. 
This publication, which has much solid in- 
formation of value in the study of contempo- 
rary problems, is available at go cents a copy 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington; the annual subscription rate is 
$3.50. 

The National Child Labor Committee has 
published Child Labor Facts, 1939-1940, by 
Gertrude Folks Zimand (New York: 419 
Fourth Avenue, 1939. Pp. 37. 25c). This treats 
the extent of child labor, the work children 
are doing, and child labor legislation. 

Conservation. The Soil Conservation Service 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued a bibliography on “Soil Con- 
servation and Related Topics.” Much of the 
material listed is free; the rest is inexpensive. 

Coal. The Consumer’s Counsel Division, 
United States Department of the Interior, has 
issued a 28-page pamphlet, “Study Material 
on Bituminous Coal,” giving information to 
consumers on marketing, conservation, and 
purchasing. Study topics are suggested and 
reading suggestions provided. 

Foreign Affairs. Several recent brief publi- 
cations are concerned with current wars and 
other aspects of international relations. Varian 
Fry’s The Peace that Failed has appeared in 
the Headline Books series (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1939. Pp. 96. 25c). The first 
World War, the peace and its component 
treaties, Germany’s gradual overthrow of the 
settlement, the present situation, and possibili- 
ties for the future are reviewed. 

Vera Micheles Dean’s Why Europe Went to 
War has also been published as World Affairs 
Pamphlet number 7 (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1939. Pp. 48. 25c). This is 
concerned with European diplomatic develop- 
ments since Munich. 

Recent Foreign Policy Reports include Ru- 
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yert Emerson’s “The Outlook in Southeast 
Asia” (November 15), Howard J. Trueblood’s 
“War and United States—Latin American 
Trade” (December 1), John C. deWilde’s “The 
Struggle for the Balkans” (December 15), and 
David H. Popper’s “American Neutrality and 
Maritime Rights” (January 1). All are avail- 
able from the FPA at 8 West goth Street, New 
York, at 25 cents a copy. 

The fortnightly Far Eastern Survey is of 
course covering developments in the Pacific 
area, providing basic data for the study of 
current events in that area. Each issue is 25 
cents. Address the American Council, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52d Street, 
New York. 

In December the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy published Russia—Democracy or Dic- 
tatorship?, by Norman Thomas and Joel 
Seidman (New York: Pp. 71. 25c). Many as- 
pects are surveyed, including the status of 
civil rights, religion and the arts, industry, 
labor, the status of women and minorities, and 
political organization. 

Vital Speeches continues to publish state- 
ments that illuminate many aspects of current 
affairs. The issue of November 15 included 
“England and the United States,” by the Mar- 
quis of Lothian, British Ambassador to the 
United States, and Arthur H. Compton’s 
“Science in a War-Stricken World;” that of 
December 1, “Trade and Investment in Latin 
America,” by William R. Castle, and “Ameri- 
can Business in War and Peace,” by Thomas 
W. Lamont; that of December 15, “Funda- 
mental Features of Our Foreign Policy,” by 
George S. Messersmith, and “The Relation of 
Government to Business,” by Walter E. Spahr; 
that of January 1, “The Training of Leader- 
ship,” by C. A. Dykstra, “Fighting for a Great 
Tradition,” by Samuel Crowther, and “A 
Chemist Looks at Agriculture,” by Charles M. 
A. Stine. Annual subscription, $3.00; separate 
issues, 15 cents. Address 33 West 42d Street, 
New York. 


SEX EDUCATION 

High Schools and Sex Education, by Benja- 
min C. Gruenberg and J. L. Kaukonen 
(United States Public Health Service, Bulle- 
tin number 75, rev. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1939. Pp. xix, 110. 20c), is a 
comprehensive survey of an area currently rec- 
ognized as related to aspects of social studies 


teaching. The introduction concerns the prob- 
lem in general. Part I considers “Planning and 
Organization,” and Part II “Sex Education in 
the Subjects of the Curriculum”—one such sub- 
ject being social studies. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 

The Foreign Policy Association, an educa- 
tional organization in the field of international 
relations, offers a special student membership 
for the second semester at 60 cents. 

This offer includes the weekly Foreign Policy 
Bulletin and one Headline Book. The Peace 
thai Failed, a study of the causes for the break- 
down of the peace and the collective security 
ideal from 1918 to 1938, has been selected as 
the Headline Book for this semester. In addi- 
tion, students who take advantage of this offer, 
may attend FPA meetings free of charge and 
participate in the student forums. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS CONTEST 


The Educational Committee of the League 
of Nations Association has announced that 
its annual student contest will hold its country- 
wide examination in high schools on April 12, 
1940. If it is impossible next summer to ar- 
range the trip to Europe which has always 
headed the list of awards, the Committee will 
substitute either a trip to South America, or a 
scholarship award of equal value at whatever 
college or university the winner wishes to at- 
tend. 

Several important colleges will give scholar- 
ships in connection with the contest. Carleton 
College in Minnesota offers a $300 scholarship, 
Mount Holyoke a $200 scholarship, and Rad- 
cliffe College a scholarship valued at $100. 
Knox College in Illinois will give a $200 
scholarship to the senior submitting the best 
paper from among nine of the Mid-West 
states. Boston University offers a $100 scholar- 
ship as an award for the best Massachusetts 
paper, and Kansas Wesleyan University will 
award a $120 scholarship for the best paper 
in Kansas. In addition to the national awards 
cash prizes are available in the following states: 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York City, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

This year’s contest will be based not only 
on study of the organization and activities of 
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the League of Nations as described in the hand- 
book “Essential Facts” and in the Covenant 
of the League, but also on a third pamphlet by 
Esther Caukin Brunauer of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, entitled 
“Building the New World Order.” 

The Committee on Award which will have 
the task of selecting the winning papers is 
headed by Mrs Dana Converse Backus of New 
York. Other members of the Award Committee 
are: Edgar J. Fisher of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education; James F. Green of the 
Foreign Policy Association; Ursula P. Hubbard 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; Beatrice Hyslop of Hunter College; El- 
mina R. Lucke of Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Arthur 
Reeve of the National Peace Conference. 

The address of the Association is 8 West 40th 
Street, New York. 


GEOGRAPHY NUMBER OF EDUCATION 

The December issue of Education is a spe- 
cial geography number, edited by Douglas C. 
Ridgeley of Clark University. In it J. Russell 
Smith, in “Geography, a Group of People in a 
Place,” develops the interrelationship of man 
and his environment. Earl B. Shaw analyzes 
the “Educational Values in Travel.” Carl 
Louis Shotz summarizes the “Geographical As- 
pects of Near Eastern Political Problems.” O. 
W. Freeman describes “The Inland Empire,” 
with attention to mineral and forest resources, 
climate, agriculture and stock raising, fruit 
growing, dairying, and manufacturing. 

Ruben L. Parson discusses “The Responsi- 
bility of Geographers in Land Planning.” 
Robert M. Brown comments on the general 
status of “Geography in a Teacher Training 
Institution,” while Elizabeth E. Gregory ana- 
lyzes ““The Status of Geography in New Eng- 
land Teacher Training Institutions,” and 
William J. Berry discusses “Problems in Train- 
ing for Geography Teaching.” 


TEACHERS’ STUDY GUIDE 

“Social Studies: a Study Guide for Teachers” 
(44 pages, mimeographed) has been prepared 
by Hugh B. Wood, professor of education and 
director of the curriculum laboratory in the 
School of Education, University of Oregon. In 
Part I, “The Place of Social Studies in the 
Curriculum,” Dr Wood considers the nature of 
the curriculum, the importance of social 


studies, objectives of social studies, and prin- 
ciples underlying social studies. 

Part II, “Recent Developments in Social 
Studies,” treats general trends and patterns of 
organization. Part III, “Planning the Social 
Studies Curriculum,” is concerned with how to 
plan a social studies program; illustrative pro- 
grams are included. 

Part IV, “Developing the Program in the 
Classroom,” suggests techniques and materials, 
giving three illustrative units and listing avail- 
able units. Part V, takes up “Evaluating Pupil 
Progress,” summarizes the objectives advanced 
by the Thirty Schools evaluation staff, and 
cites available tests. 

Part VI poses questions and problems for 
teachers, and suggests a short list of references. 

The study guide provides a convenient and 
useful summary of much recent activity of cur- 
riculum specialists in the social studies area, 
drawing together much of the thinking along 
core curriculum and “broad areas” lines de- 
scribed in Dr Wood's article on “Modern Prob- 
lems in the Curriculum” in this issue. It is 
available from Dr Wood at Eugene, Oregon, 
for go cents a copy. 


SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 

“Audio Film Libraries, 661 Bloomfield Ave- 
nue, Bloomfield, N. J., have issued the follow- 
ing news notice: 

“Louis Pasteur, the Benefactor, a new two- 
reel film, is available for rental or sale in 16mm 
sound. The picture portrays the life of the 
famous French scientist including his struggle 
against the prejudices of the French Academy 
of Medicine. It shows the famous experiment 
with rabies including the first injection given 
to a boy bitten by a mad dog and includes a 
resumé of his scientific accomplishments, his 
final triumphs and the eventual world wide 
recognition of his benefactions to mankind. 

“Rentals are available from Audio Film 
Libraries while Pictorial Film Libraries of 
1650 Broadway, New York City, handle ex- 
clusively all sales of this subject” (Educational 
Screen, December, 1939). 

“Motion pictures describing the activities of 
the WPA are available under the following 
titles: Work Pays America; Shock Troops of 
Disaster; Hands... ; We Work Again; Rain for 
the Earth; and Man Against the River. 

“For additional information write to the 
Division of Information, Work Projects Ad- 
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ministration, Washington, D.C.” (School Life, 
January, 1940). 


“The Film Index, an 800-page bibliography 
of motion picture literature which is being 
prepared by the Federal Writers’ project of 
New York City, will soon appear. This volume, 
distributed by the H. W. Wilson Company and 
also sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library, should be very useful, since it 
will contain classified and annotated entries 
of some 10,000 books and magazine articles 
dealing with ‘the creative and technical aspects 
of film making’” (The News Letter, Novem- 


ber, 1939). 
RURAL RELIEF 


“Rural Relief and Recovery, third of a series 
of pamphlets designed by WPA to present non- 
technical information on social problems of 
general interest, is available free from WPA 
headquarters in Washington ...” (School Life, 


January, 1940). 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


“America in Action. A series of one-act plays 
for young people, dealing with freedom and 
democracy. Hermann Hagedorn, editor. New 
York, Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 1939. 8 
Books, 30 cents each. 

“The Roosevelt Memorial Association (es- 
tablished in memory of Theodore Roosevelt) 
cooperating with the Authors’ and Dramatists’ 
Guilds of America and the Dramatists’ Play 
Service has rendered material and moral aid in 
making this series possible and in offering the 
plays to amateur actors on a non-royalty basis. 
The plays, by competent authors, illustrate in 
dramatic form the basic democratic ideals un- 
derlying the American conception of life and 
government. Those interested in receiving 
further information are invited to write to: 
Dramatists’ Play Service, Inc., 6 East Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City. Titles published 
to date are: Haven of the Spirit, by Merrill 
Denison; Seeing the Elephant, by Dan 
Totheroh; Ship Forever Sailing, by Stanley 
Young; We’d Never Be Happy Otherwise, by 
E. P. Conkle; Enter Women, by Olivia Howard 
Dunbar; Fires at Valley Forge, by Harold Har- 
per; Franklin and the King, by Paul Green; 
A Salute to the Fourth, by Elizabeth McFad- 
den” (School Life, January, 1940). 
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SAFETY EDUCATION 

“Pedestrian Protection. Washington, D. C., 
Safety and Traffic Engineering Department, 
American Automobile Association, 1939. go p. 
illus. 50 cents. 

“Based on a Nation-wide study of pedestrian 
problems this report presents facts about pedes- 
trian conditions and accidents, engineering 
aids, legislative and enforcement needs, educa- 
tional methods for promoting better practices. 
Includes a useful bibliography” (School Life, 


January, 1940). 
SOCIAL EDUCATION — BOUND VOLUMES 


To accommodate our subscribers we have 
completed arrangements with Eggeling Book- 
bindery, 31 East Tenth Street, New York, 
whereby you can have your nine issues of 
Social Education for 1939 (as for 1937 and 
1938) bound together in one volume. They 
will be bound in a sturdy library binding of 
dark maroon cloth with title, volume, and year 
stamped in gold on the backbone. 

The price will be $1.50 per volume plus re- 
turn postage. Send your nine copies of Social 
Education direct to Eggeling Bookbindery. 
Please be sure to give your name and address. 

If you prefer a volume made up of new 
and unsoiled copies, such volumes may be 
secured for $3.50 each plus postage by send- 
ing your order direct to the publisher, Amer- 
ican Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 

In either case, remittance, including return 
postage, should be sent with your order. 


CORRECTION 

The editorial box introducing the article by 
Margaret Steiner and Ethel King on “A Course 
in American Life and Culture” in the January 
issue erroneously associated the authcrs with 
the high school at Glendale, California. Both 
are teachers in the Whittier High School, Whit- 
tier, California. 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
ON TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Cassels, John M. “The Rise of Consumer Education,” 
Education, LX: 268-72, January, 1940. Causes and 
growth of the movement. 

Douglas, Aubrey C. “How the Secondary Schools Pro- 
mote Social Competence,” Secondary Education, VIII: 
267-73, November, 1939. Group planning and think- 
ing, extra-curricular activities, social studies, funda- 
mental processes, and vocational education. 
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History,” Progressive Education, XVI: 584-89, De- 
cember, 1939. Account of a gradual shift in England 
from formal and political history toward a recogni- 
tion of pupil interests and a broader synthesis. 

Frembling, L. Robert. “Seven Questions on Consumer 
Education,” Clearing House, XIV: 228-30, December, 
1939. Includes lists of books, syllabi, and periodicals. 

Gavian, Ruth Wood. “Economic Education in the Ele- 
mentary School,” Curriculum Journal, XI: 11-14, 
January, 1940. Objectives, content, procedures. 

Hanna, Lavone. “The Plan of the Core Curriculum 
in Tulsa,” Curriculum Journal, X: 350-52, December, 
1939. “. . . based upon functional needs and sig- 
nificant life problems.” 

Harrison, Margaret. “What’s on the Air: a Review of 
Current Programs for Teachers,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, XVI: 504-07, November, 1939. A survey useful to 
social studies teachers. 

Henry, Jules. “Anthropology in the Secondary Schools,” 
Progressive Education, XVI: 509-10, November, 1939. 
The values of cultura! anthropology in dealing with 
modern problems and teaching social studies. 

Hurwitz, Howard L. “The Social Studies and the 
Regents’ Inquiry Reports,” High Points (New York 
City), XXI: no. 10, 29-46, December, 1939. A defense 
of social studies teaching against some of Howard 
E. Wilson’s findings. 

Keliher, Alice V. “What Shall We Do About Hatred?” 
Progressive Education, XVI: 485-87, November, 1939. 
Bases of hatreds, with some attention to the school 
program. 

Kremer, Josephine. “School Co-op,” Clearing House, 
XIV: 231-32, December, 1939. A seventh-grade coop- 
erative in Bemidji, Minnesota. 

Mahoney, Agnes, and Harshman, H. L. “Sound-Film 
Experiment with Handicapped and Retarded Pupils,” 
Educational Screen, XVIII: 359-60, 373, December, 
1939. Successful effort to improve effectiveness of a 
unit on transportation, in Indianapolis. 

Mercey, Arch A. “The Federal Film,” Educational 
Screen, XVIII: 374-75, December, 1939. A descriptive 
review of Words that Won the War, by James R. 
Mock and Cedric Larson, an account of the visual 
aids used in promoting war spirit in 1917-18. 

Mitchell, Morris R. “The High School in Community 
Building,” Progressive Education, XVI: 544-50, De- 
cember, 1939. Vigorous description of inertia of 
teachers, with illustrations of efforts to get real pupil 
action. 

Miller, Delbert C. “Measurement in Group Learning,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XIII: 241-49, De- 

cember, 1939. A survey of difficulties and efforts. One 
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Doyle, Phyllis. “An English View of the Teaching of 








conclusion is that discussion activity can be meas. 

ured, and more accurate measures of critical think- 

ing and of changes in attitudes and interests are 
being constructed. 

Nugent, Grace S. “Group Learning in the School,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XIII: 236-40, De- 
cember, 1939. “The new task of the educator . . , 
is to develop in youth a sense of group responsibility 
and an ability to make satisfactory adjustments to 
many kinds of group life.” 

Slavson, S. R. “Group Education for a Democracy,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XIII: 226-35, De- 
cember, 1939. “The function of the school in a 
democracy is to supply opportunities for activities 
in a group setting.” 

Thomas, Harrison C. “The Place of Student Forum in 
Training for Democratic Citizenship,” High Points 
(New York City), XXI: no. 10, 47-57, December, 1999. 
A summary and evaluation of recent writings and 
practice. 

Utterback, Elizabeth. “High School English Based on 
Social Problems,” Curriculum Journal, X: 353-55, 
December, 1939. Organization around such topics as 
“standards of living” and “the growth of democracy.” 

Wilson, Howard E. “Consumer Education in the 
Schools,” Education, LX: 283-90, January, 1940. 
Standards of value and good buying habits, related 
to the whole program of developing competent 
citizens. 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne. “Growth in Reading Maps and 
Graphs and Locating Items in Reference Works,” 
School Review, XLVII: 759-66, December, 1939. Finds 
the three skills accelerate steeply to mental age 14; 
thereafter acceleration is slight. After chronological 
age 13 the process of growing older seems to have little 
direct relation to acquiring the skills. 


Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or per- 
sonal items of general interest—for “Notes and 
News.” Items for April should be sent in by 
March 1. 


Contributors to this issue include: Robert 
I. Adriance, Howard R. Anderson, R. O. 
Hughes, Horace Kidger, James A. Michener, 
Ruth Miller, W. F. Murra, and Kenneth B. 
Thurston. 
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The New Democracy and the New Despotism. 
By Charles E. Merriam. New York: Whitt- 
lesey House, McGraw Hill, 1939. Pp. viii, 


278. $3.00. 


These may be times that try men’s souls; 
they are also times that challenge men’s ideals, 
their favorite terms and pet shibboleths. For- 
tunately, the nature of the situation is requir- 
ing us to define our terms and to test them 
as defined. The purpose of Professor Mer- 
riam’s The New Democracy and the New 
Despotism seems to be to attempt a statement 
of the meaning of democracy, so that we may 
come nearer to thinking the same thoughts 
when we use the word. The meaning of 
democracy is stated in the form of its basic 
assumptions, upon which the program of a 
democratic state might be built. 

The author makes clear at the beginning 
of the book (p. 3) that states of whatever sort 
have many tasks in common: the organiza- 
tion of force and consent; the provision of a 
balance between stability and change and be- 
tween liberty and authority; making provision 
for administrative and judicial functions; and 
others of equal importance. To put it in other 
words, all states must attempt to maintain a 
“moving equilibrium” of the complex forces 
that are working within their borders. 
“Whether these complex problems of adjust- 
ment are to be solved in a system based on the 
consent of the Many or of the Few, has been 
a central point in political thought for many 
centuries—from the days of Plato and Aris- 
totle down to the times of the modern the- 
orists and proponents of despotism and de- 
mocracy. One position defends the irresponsi- 
ble determination of the policies of common- 
wealths by the Few or the One; the other the 
irresponsible determination of the policies of 
commonwealths by the bulk of society” (p. 4). 
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Professor Merriam leaves no doubt in the 
mind of the reader that he prefers the latter 
system. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the 
first, the author states what he considers to be 
the assumptions of the “new democracy” and 
attempts to show how they may be validated. In 
the second, he discusses the meaning of the 
“new despotism” as it has developed in Italy, 
Germany, and, to a smaller extent in the Soviet 
Union. The third part is devoted to general 
conclusions. It seems to the reviewer that the 
first section will prove to be of more use to the 
high school teacher than will the second and 
the third. 

For the sake of those who will not have 
access to the book, the assumptions of democ- 
racy as stated by the author are given here in 
brief form (pp. 12-49). 

(1) The essential dignity of all men and the 
importance of cultivating personality on a 
fraternal basis. (2) The perfectibility of man- 
kind. (3) The gains of commonwealths are 
mass gains and should therefore be diffused 
through the mass. (4) The desirability of popu- 
lar control over basic questions of policy and 
direction. (5) Social change may be brought 
about consciously, and that by consent rather 
than by violence. 

The treatment given to these basic assump- 
tions makes clear that Professor Merriam’s 
democracy is decidedly different from that of 
those who talk about it while continuing to 
exploit the mass of the people. 

A sizable portion of the book (pp. 71-188) 
is-devoted to the problem of validating the 
assumptions just summarized. An especially 
interesting section (pp. 132-145) is given over 
to an enlargement of the statement that demo- 
cratic states are not inferior to non-democratic 
states in their ability to make important de- 
cisions in time of crisis. No less interesting is 
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the material dealing with the all-important 
matter of planning (pp. 145-178). 

From the standpoint of processes of thought, 
it seems appropriate to say that the first part 
of the book is not inductive in approach. The 
author states frankly what he deems democ- 
racy to mean and then proceeds to a discussion 
of how the democratic assumptions may be 
proved to have validity. Such a treatment ap- 
pears to the reviewer to be perfectly justified 
in view of the nature of the material. One 
should be extremely hesitant about imputing 
objective reality to such terms as democracy 
and totalitarianism. Yet such terms are neces- 
sary, and if the book in question promotes 
agreement as to what our society ought to 
strive for under the watchword “democracy,” 
it has not been written in vain. 

That part of the book on the “new despot- 
ism” (pp. 190-240) seems to the reviewer to 
have less value than the earlier portions of the 
book. The account of the rise of anti- 
democratic theories seems somewhat choppy 
and no adequate recognition of the causes of 
the development of non-democratic systems in 
Italy and Germany is shown. A convincing ar- 
gument might be put forth to show that the 
decline of democracy was brought about al- 
most entirely by economic and social changes, 
and that totalitarian theory was a series of ex- 
planations and rationalizations of faits ac- 
complis on certain sectors of the economic and 
social front. 

In the matter of conclusions, Professor Mer- 
riam is optimistic about the future of democ- 
racy. In the near future, he thinks, a number 
of factors will make the task of democracy 
easier than it has been in the past. Among them 
are: 

(1) The emergence of superior forms of pub- 
lic administration. (2) The growth of educa- 
tion. (3) The emergence of an era of 
abundance. (4) The reconciliation of liberty 
and equality. (5) The emergence of in- 
dustrialized democracy. (6) The growth of the 
more abundant life. 

Here the author is not as convincing as might 
be desired. In his discussion of the last three 
factors he appears to be guilty of wishful think- 
ing. And if the emergence of industrialized 
democracy is a factor making the road of 
democracy easier to travel, then we are con- 
cluding that democracy (in the economic 
field) is a factor in promoting democracy. 


Serious-minded teachers in secondary schools 
should read the book with great care, and re. 
read certain portions of it. If they are to make 
an earnest effort to live democracy in the 
schools, they will find stimulation in what 
Professor Merriam has to say. The five assump- 
tions of democracy as conceived by the author 
could well provide a core for the stucly of 
democracy on the secondary level. The volume 
ought to constitute a part of the year’s pro 
fessional reading for the teacher. Only the most 
capable students would profit by it, however. 

RONALD V. SIREs 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


New Adventures in Democracy: Practical Ap. 
plications of the Democratic Idea. By Ord- 
way Tead. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill, 1939. Pp. xi, 229. $2.00. 


“Unless and until a great number of con- 
scientious citizens in various walks of life 
focus their attention upon the task of making 
their own organized relations to social groups 
democratic, they will not become democratic 
in intention or operation,” writes Mr Tead. 

In democracy one learns by doing and in this 
volume, Mr Tead is concerned with “practical 
applications of the democratic idea.” For him, 
there are three crucial areas of democratic be- 
havior—education, public service, and industry. 
The problem is identical in all three fields, 
and it is to these that the author addresses him- 
self. 

He makes use of the distinction offered 
about a quarter of a century ago by Dr Frank 
Goodnow between policy formulation and 
policy execution—and it would seem that it is 
his desire to have a group agency function as 
a single integral by combining these two. 
Specifically, Mr Tead criticizes the organiza- 
tion of our schools on the grounds that student, 
parent, and teacher organizations do not gen- 
uinely share either in the formulation, adop- 
tion, or supervision of policy or procedure in 
action. They come in only at a later date where 
comment favorable or unfavorable may be 
offered with “doubtful effectiveness.” Industry 
has recognized the contributions of the various 
component elements within its ranks and has 
begun to adopt the democratic activity con- 
cepts in a realistic manner. The labor union, 
is characterized as “a democratizing agency, 
relating natural associations of kindred workers 
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to their calling, to their employers and to or- 
ganize society in a way designed to assure a 
more equalized consideration of the employees’ 
problems. Functionally viewed, in a democratic 
society characterized by large-scale industry, 
associations of workers are not merely toler- 
able or even desirable. They are essential to 
any sensible articulating and integrating of 
economic activity. If they did not already exist, 
they would have to be created.” And where 
they do not exist, they are now being en- 
couraged under law into existence over a 
widening area. All this is a sign of economic 
maturity and a wider understanding of the 
ways and means of implementing democracy 
under the conditions of today. 

In the realm of the democratization of the 
public service, the author points out that 
the “personnel function” involves “the prob- 
lem of how the rank and file of employees shall 
get adequate voice and adequate channels of 
communication, both on the negative side re- 
garding grievances and on the positive side 
regarding constructive suggestions. The impe- 
tus to some form of collective bargaining is 
now one that seemingly will not be stopped 
even among governmental employees. And 
past experience with collective bargaining 
leads fairly to the conclusion that government 
executives can have a great deal to do with 
determining whether the mood or atmos- 
phere in which public collective dealing takes 
place is at a conflict and grievance level or at 
a level of active consent, shared responsibility 
and creative interest.” 

The treatment of democracy in action is sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive. But in its discus- 
sion of the vital question of the day, the “how” 
of democracy, as he puts it, we have a timely 
contribution to the practical problems of 
democracy. 

BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL 


High School of Music and Art 
New York City 


Everyday Law. By Sidney M. Bliss and Clyde 
E. Rowe. Boston: Heath, 1939. Pp. xi, 660. 
$1.80. 


As a high school textbook this book can 
hardly be used for grades lower than the 
twelfth; although its subject matter is greatly 
simplified, it necessarily abounds in concepts, 
definitions, and principles which are beyond 
understanding by younger students. But it 


presents socially meaningful materials in a 
clear style and in a logical, though “textbook- 
esque,” organization. Moreover, it is the kind 
of book that laymen in the law should have as 
an occasional reference. And it could be well 
used by legally untrained justices of the peace. 

In the thinking of liberal jurists like the late 
Justice Cardozo, law is a social science. Hence, 
in such a form as Everyday Law, the subject 
should be taught in those schools which com- 
prise as many as possible of the future citizens. 
The authors of the book “understand that law 
is a phase of social control” (preface, iii). So 
they have presented everyday law in the form 
of a social study for secondary schools. 

The book has forty-eight chapters, from one 
to twelve of which is a part. It has ten parts, 
entitled, respectively, Law in General, The 
Law Contracts, Agency and Employers and 
Employees, Negotiable Instruments, The Law 
of Personal Property, Partnerships and Cor- 
porations, The Law of Risks, The Law of Real 
Property, Torts, and Crimes, and Courts Ad- 
minister the Law. Slightly more than a fourth 
of the book is occupied with teaching devices 
(including the appendix), which are thorough, 
realistic, and interesting. But, from the view- 
point of everyday utility, some of the space 
taken for negotiable instruments, for example, 
might have been given to more adequate ex- 
planation of court procedure, especially re- 
serving less knowledge of it to professional 
monopoly by attorneys. 

Each chapter of the book is divided by the 
topics within its general subject; and each 
topic is often exemplified by at least one brief 
statement of an imaginary case. The numerous 
topical examples introduce real people in a 
great variety of social and economic relation- 
ships. Such cases also provide the bases of 
problems for solution at the ends of chapters. 
Taken together both as examples and for prob- 
lems, the cases appear at an average of about 
two per page. Wherever given, the concrete 
cases admirably overcome the difficulties with 
abstract legal ideas, which students would 
otherwise have. Many of the topical divisions 
discuss the sociology of the law. 

The book has no bibliographies for either 
the teacher or the student. But occasionally 
in the text the use of such authorities as the 
Uniform Sales Act, the Statute of Frauds, etc., 
is acknowledged. An appendix includes one of 
the New York Regents’ sets of examination 
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questions on business law, and a very service- 
able glossary of legal terms. For locating dis- 
tributed details, the index is too brief. And at 
the top of page 65 “part consideration” should 
be “past consideration.” As a whole, the book 
retains much of the phraseology of the laws 
and the courts. Nevertheless, it very well fills 
the need for such a book. 

ERwIN J. URCH 


Senior High School 
University City, Missouri 


Social Deviation. By James Ford. New York: 
Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xix, 602. $3.50. 


The Social Mind: Foundations of Social Phi- 
losophy. By John Elof Boodin. New York: 
Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xi, 593. $3.50. 


The Individual and His Society: The Psycho- 
dynamics of Primitive Social Organization. 
By Abram Kardiner. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. xxvi, 503. $3.50. 


In the reviewer’s opinion, all these three 
books are valuable in their own individual 
fields. But they will be popular—in terms of 
sales—in the order named above. Hence Pro- 
fessor Ford’s work study deserves our initial 
attention. As the latest survey of the history of 
classic social surveys of Europe and in the 
United States, the social objectives and opti- 
mum standards, physical and mental personal 
handicaps, poverty and economic hazards, the 
disorganization and pathology of economic re- 
lationships, social pathology of family and 
group life, and principles of social reorganiza- 
tion, the book is tpso facto very useful. It is 
true that the author can be questioned on 
account of his selection of his topics (immigra- 
tion, for instance, receives less than one full 
page!) and of his authorities who seem to be 
limited to a rather narrow group of sociolo- 
gists, possibly only those whom Professor Ford 
knows personally. But even the theoretical basis 
of his outline need not be scrutinized very 
closely, for not many instructors worry about 
it. After all, in many instances social problem 
courses are taught as a sideline by specialists 
in other fields, and particularly by less busy 
coaches, the assumption being that practically 
anybody can conduct classes in “current prob- 
lems” simply because everybody in our democ- 
racy has the right of having even an unsound 
view on any public question. From that stand- 
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point, Dr Ford’s book does not stand out from 
the large yearly output of similar studies but 
is good enough to be consulted extensively 
in every institution where “social problems” 
(under whatever name) are scheduled. 

Professor Boodin’s collection of articles deals 
with such topics as the biological basis of so- 
ciety, the group as the basic sociological prin. 
ciple, the existence of social minds, the law 
of social participation, social systems, educa- 
tion and society, the idea of progress, and so- 
cial immortality. Since he is a philosopher, his 
approach is fundamentally different from that 
of Dr Ford, who is a sociologist. The former 
is also more colorful and often pwuctic, while 
the latter is mostly dry and concerned less 
with ideas and more with empiric facts. Dr 
Boodin’s particular contribution here is his 
emphasis on creative synthesis, an approach 
now known as “gestaltism,” which he empha- 
sized already in 1913 but which has become 
popular only during the last decade. Only one 
point is, however, puzzling about this book. 
Why has the publisher marred Professor 
Boodin’s publication with such a miserable 
paper and binding? 

Dr Kardiner’s investigation of “The Psy- 
chodynamics of Primitive Social Organization” 
is the hardest works of these three to study but, 
peculiarly enough, is the most scientific and 
valuable from the standpoint of scholarship. 
Eight cultures studied in the New York Psy- 
choanalytic Institute on the basis of psychology 
and social anthropology and with an emphasis 
on personality form the core of analysis here. 
The concept of a group basic personality struc- 
ture studied here will prove valuable to an- 
thropologists in several connections. It sug- 
gests a type of integration, within a culture, 
based upon the common experiences of a so- 
ciety’s members and the personality character- 
istics which these experiences might be ex- 
pected to engender. This sort of integration 
differs sharply from that which the functional 
anthropologists have made a focal point in 
their researches and from that posited by Ruth 
Benedict in her well-known Patterns of Cul- 
ture. For psychology this study is valuable 
as a description of the influence of institutions 
on the formation of the adaptive tools of the 
mind, and for sociology as a demonstration of 
the importance of understanding the individ- 
ual if one is to understand the institutions of 
society. Both disciplines will find this volume 
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an indispensable record of new and important 
developments. And, by the way, those who 
are still struggling with the basic ideas of 
Freud will enjoy the pages dealing here very 
ably with his theories and those who believe 
that Professor Ralph Linton is one of our best 
anthropologists will appreciate his foreword 
and his ethnological reports. 
JosePH S. ROUCEK 


Hofstra College 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Social Education. Papers from the Stanford 
Educational Conference. New York: Mac- 


millan, 1939. Pp. vii, 312. $1.75. 


This book deserves the attention of all who 
are interested in the social-studies curriculum. 
It raises the question of where, in the school, 
responsibility shall be placed for the develop- 
ment of social competence. The implications 
contained in these essays are radical in their 
potential effect upon the social studies and 
cannot be ignored. Unfortunately, the essays 
raise far more problems than they settle. 

Fourteen “nationally important educators” 
survey the task of developing social, economic, 
and political citizenship. Of the writers, three 
are primarily interested in the general cul- 
tural aspects of American life; six are special- 
ists in education; three are social scientists of 
unquestioned scholarship; and two are spe- 
cialists in the social studies. This heterogeneous 
group presents a common front, which is there- 
fore worthy of analysis. 

Part I, “Introduction,” establishes the com- 
mon understandings accepted by the group. 
Part II, “American Culture,” analyzes seven 
important aspects of modern life in so far as 
they limit and determine general education. 
Part III, “Social Education,” contains five 
short papers on the desirable features of any 
social-studies curriculum which conforms to 
the demands and limitations placed upon it by 
the factors developed in Part II. 

The contributors believe that the principal 
problem of our society is the creation of “new 
institutional controls and value systems de- 
signed by the people for their common wel- 
fare” (pp. 13-14). In attaining this desirable 
goal, “education is to be conceived as the 
institutionalized and purposive intelligence 
of our culture” (p. 14). Since many agencies 
will cooperate in producing the desired edu- 
cation, “the school as such will no doubt un- 


dergo great modification until it is working 
closely with all the educative forces in the cul- 
ture—perhaps in a new combination which 
we might call the Institute for Individual and 
Community Development” (p. 15). In the new 
school the “curriculum must create a climate 
of opinion friendly to new institutional ar- 
rangements and must encourage social, eco- 
nomic, political, and educational inventive- 
ness to meet the demands of each new age” 
(pp. 15-16). Obviously a new kind of teacher 
will be demanded to implement the new cur- 
riculum, and “in the social sciences the de- 
mands upon the teacher are peculiar in certain 
respects. A physics teacher is expected to know 
and clearly expound his physics. He need not 
have any personal opinions or views on the 
subject, nor is it necessary for him to know 
more than the essentials of the other sciences of 
nature. Not so in the social field” (p. 38). The 
social studies teacher must know history, so- 
ciology, political science, economics, phychol- 
ogy, and anthropology, and must in addition 
be unusually well informed on current prob- 
lems of pressing interest. The authors believe 
that the combination of society, education, 
school, social studies, and teacher working 
harmoniously upon students should in time 
produce socially competent men and women 
who will preserve the democracy. 

Curriculum proposals are made in the last 
three essays, but the suggestions are necessarily 
so general that they can not easily be sum- 
marized. It is sufficient to say that they are in 
sympathy with the philosophical considera- 
tions outlined above. The writers call for a 
new social education. It may develop within 
the social studies curriculum, or it may be- 
come the responsibility of a core program spon- 
sored by a new type of teacher, leaving a greatly 
diminished social studies department the spe- 
cialized task of teaching history, geography, 
and economics to a few academic students who 
elect these subjects along with Latin, trigonom- 
etry, and Shakespeare. 

The time when most American schools will 
be called upon to answer the problems raised 
by this group of essays is possibly far distant, 
yet many Western schools and some scattered 
experimental schools have already adopted in 
spirit, if not in detail, the inherent philosophy 
of these writers. The present reviewer does not 
feel competent to predict how the social studies 
will react to the new pressures being exerted 
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by proposals such as this. He is impressed, 
however, by the fact that in the present volume 
the following contributors, among others, 
tacitly support the recommendations sum- 
marized above: Paul R. Hanna, William F. 
Ogburn, Lewis Mumford, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Theodore Kreps, Harold C. Hand, William 
H. Kilpatrick, I. James Quillen, Grayson N. 
Kefauver, and Alvin C. Eurich. If large num- 
bers of such men are ready to sponsor thorough- 
going revisions of the social studies curricu- 
lum, the knell is probably sounding for the 
traditional loosely integrated one-year courses 
in history, geography, and economics, except 
as elective concomitants of a social-education 
program. 

Apart from its fundamental challenge, the 
volume is in reality no more than an outline 
of a way of attacking the problem of the social 
studies curriculum. Many of the essays are 
mere opinion unfortified by fact, and several 
introduce no new ideas. The essays are very 
uneven in quality, and at least two add little to 
the discussion. The classroom teacher will ob- 
tain little assistance from the essays, and the 
curriculum-maker, whether classroom teacher 
or specialist, will find here only a problem, not 
a solution. The book is well edited and well 
printed; it contains brief bibliographies for 
each chapter, but no index. 

James A. MICHENER 

Harvard University 


The Development of Education in the Twen- 
tieth Century. By Adolph E. Meyer. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1939. Pp. xx, 406. $2.75. 


This book aims to describe the educational 
development of the twentieth century “for the 
general student” (p. ix). While it “seeks to 
set down only the high points” (p. ix), it in- 
cludes some comparatively unimportant edu- 
cational experiments and inadequately treats 
or actually omits many integral parts of the 
story with which it is concerned. Indeed, it is 
highly doubtful whether any adequate pres- 
entation of both American and European 
educational developments since 1900 can be 
given in 393 text pages. Surely the editor of 
the series overstates the case when he asserts 
that the period is “comprehensively” (p. viii) 
described in this volume. Professor Meyer, 
however, only claims to give “a bird’s-eye 
glimpse of the recent educational past” (p. ix). 

Written from a Progressive’s point of view, 


this college text overemphasizes the impor. 
tance of some Progressive theories, plans, and 
experiments. For example, the theory and work 
of Hughes Mearns fills over three of its pa 
(pp. 20-23), the description of the Dalton Plan 
almost thirteen (pp. 166-79), and that of the 
Platoon Movement over ten (pp. 181-91). The 
book does contain accounts of Dewey's ex. 
perimental school at Chicago, the Francis W, 
Parker, Ojai Valley, Fairhope, and Walden 
Schools, Bedales, the Ecole des Roches, and 
the Odenwald School among others. The 
Horace Mann School receives no mention and 
the Lincoln School but a few lines. Altogether 
the space Meyer devotes to experiments and 
experimental schools seems disproportionately 
large and poorly distributed. 

This history of education portrays the 
American educational scene without consider. 
ing the careers of Ellwood P. Cubberley, James 
E. Russell, Paul Monroe, or Henry C. Mor- 
rison. Neither does it present the views of Wil- 
liam A. Neilson or Robert M. Hutchins. It 
gives more attention to the work of Marietta 
Johnson than to that of Edward L. Thorndike. 
There is but incidental reference to Charles 
H. Judd and Arthur I. Gates. The book neg- 
lects American teacher education (pp. 385-86) 
possibly because the author feels that, “When 
the movement for a more liberal type of edu- 
cation finally got into its stride, it came from 
the outside—from independent and eager teach- 
ers, from enthusiastic laymen, from hopeful 
parents desiring better schools for their chil- 
dren” (p. 31). 

While many topics are touched upon, there 
are far too many generalities. In its descrip- 
tion of the American scene, little definite in- 
formation is provided concerning the state and 
education, the administration of education in 
any of its aspects, the work of the educational 
foundations, educational associations, of 
curriculum-making groups, rural education, 
libraries, or the radio. 

The volume has more than its share of in- 
accuracies of one kind or another. In the 
description of English educational adminis- 
tration, Part II and Part III, Local Education 
Authorities are confused (p. 241). According 
to Meyer, John Dewey went to the Middle West 
in 1888 (p. 5); actually he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan from 1884 to 1888. The 
author and the editor disagree over the date of 
the appearance of Dewey’s School and Society 
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(pp. vii, 5)- Careless checking of one quoted 
passage changes the original’s “understand” to 
“unlearn” (p. 79), “repetitions” to ‘“condi- 
tions” (p. 78), and “infinitely” to “indefi- 
nitely” (p. 78). The phrase “of gifted chil- 
dren” is left out of another citation without 
indication of omitted words (p. 175). Minor 
errors have crept into other quotations (pp. 
6, 13, 14, 17, 51, 52, 78). 

This volume is further weakened by its 
failure to bring parts of its story up to date. 
The account of the English school system makes 
use of 1930-1931 attendance figures (p. 247), 
fails to mention the Education Act of 1936 or 
the recent important Report of the Consulta- 
tive Committee on Secondary Education. Al- 
though Dartmouth College dropped Evolu- 
tion as one of its orientation courses in 1936, 
the author does not recognize the fact (p. 223). 
Elsewhere figures cited about the present status 
of education are from old reports. In the sec- 
tion on Italian education, however, there is a 
chart entitled “Italian School Reform—Febru- 
ary 1939,” although there is no mention in the 
text of these changes or of the Carta della 
Scuola adopted early this year by the Fascist 


Grand Council which was to serve as a basis 
of reform. 

To achieve a popular style, the author em- 
ploys many interjections (pp. 214-19), some 
unusual words or expressions (pp. 188, 200, 
215, 223), and at times becomes flippant or 
sarcastic (pp. 224-27). The book has a few 
charts, no pictures, a list of ‘Selected Refer- 
ences for Further Reading,” and a practically 
useless index. It is attractively bound. 

All in all, there is little depth in this poorly 
proportioned book. Some effort, however, is 
made to relate educational history to its po- 
litical, economic, and social background. It 
would prove useful to those looking for a con- 
venient compilation of some of the twentieth- 
century educational ideas and experiments. 

RICHARD E. THURSFIELD 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Spelling as a Secondary Learning. By I. Keith 
Tyler. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939. (Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 781). Pp. ix, 116. $1.60. 


In this careful and thorough study, carried 
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out in two counties in Maryland with the co- 
operation of the school authorities there and 
sponsored by Professor Herbert B. Bruner of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. 
Tyler studied the relationship between the 
teaching of certain social studies units and 
the teaching of certain topics in history and 
geography taught as separate subjects to the 
ability of the pupils to spell certain unusual 
words peculiar to the material studied, with- 
out any direct teaching of these words. In 
other words, the object of the study was to 
determine the extent to which spelling is a 
secondary learning or concomitant of the 
regular instruction in social studies on one 
hand and in history and geography on the 
other. 

Four carefully equated groups at sixth-grade 
level were selected. Three of these, the experi- 
mental groups, were taught three five-week 
units of the “fusion” type; the fourth group, 
used as a control, was taught geography and 
history as separate subjects. The same amount 
of time was devoted to teaching in all groups. 
A special spelling test constructed of uncom- 
mon words occurring frequently in the les- 
sons was administered at the beginning of the 
experiment, at the end of the fifth week, and 
at the conclusion of the study. While all groups 
gained in their ability to spell the 260 words 
on which they were tested, the gains of the 
experimental groups were significantly greater 
than the gains of the control group. 

Dr Tyler concluded that “a unified treat- 
ment of social studies in the sixth grade in- 
volving wide reading and a great variety of 
learning activities results in a larger amount 
of secondary learning of spelling words than 
does a more traditional type of textbook teach- 
ing of history and geography” (p. 110). In both 
the control and experimental groups it seemed 
that individual spelling vocabularies were im- 
proved by the pursuit of various “activities 
relating to the special topics of the units and 
subjects” (p. 110). The wide range in gains 
made in learning to spell the new words and 
the fact that the gains had relatively low cor- 
relations with intelligence seem to indicate 
that the acquiring of the technique of learning 
to spell new words have been acquired in 
varying degrees by the pupils. Dr Tyler sug- 
gested that the school might offer “a wide and 
varied program of reading and other activities 
in connection with school work,” and might 


teach “a few generalizations with regards to 
spelling which can be applied in a reason. 
ably large proportion of the cases when at. 
tempting to spell new words” (pp. 110-111), 

To the student interested in research in this 
area the recommendations for further investi. 
gations given on pages 112-114 should prove 
suggestive. Curriculum makers will be inter. 
ested to note that the gains made by the ex. 
perimental group are attributed to method 
rather than content (p. 111). The classroom 
teacher concerned with improving the spell- 
ing of the vocabulary of social studies or of his- 
tory and geography will be interested in testing 
and applying the conclusion that the secondary 
learning of spelling takes place to a greater 
degree when much reading, writing, and dis. 
cussion, and a variety of other activities are 
employed than when the traditional textbook 
method is used. 

CATHERINE L. McHALE 


Patterson Park High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Negro Immigrant: His Background, Char. 
acteristics, and Social Adjustment, 1899-1937, 
By Ira DeA. Reid. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1939. pp. 261. $3.50. 


Dr Reid has had wide experience as a teacher 
and social worker. His interest in Negro im- 
migration is some ten years old. He finds that 
Negro immigration in its modern aspect has 
received but little attention in the works on 
policies and problems of immigration to the 
United States and not only are the effects of 
this immigration scarcely known, but the 
statistical data is scattered and not of much 
use from the standpoint of validity. An ap- 
proach to the study of the question also re- 
veals that the documentary material is rela- 
tively slight. 

The methods used are those of objective ob- 
servation, social contact, and acquaintance 
with life histories. It is suggested that just 
as is done in social research on white people, 
Negroes must be divided according to biologi- 
cal mixtures and cultural heritages in order to 
obtain accurate results. 

There is at present in the United States a 
foreign-born Negro population of 100,000, a 
group larger than the Japanese or the Chinese 
and also larger than all other groups of colored 
foreign-born. Since 1932 the number of foreign- 
born Negroes leaving the country has exceeded 
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Social-studies teachers who do not center each course too exclusively around one 
textbook will find SOCIETY IN ACTION a book in sympathy with their aims. It 
is at home in the modern classroom where intelligent young citizens are being developed 
through a realistic study of civics—use of numerous references that present various 
sides of a subject—liberal classroom discussion of modern problems—and activities 
that offer worthwhile experiences. 

SOCIETY IN ACTION contains 50 curriculum units. One group of units deals with 
the social guidance of the individual, another with major national problems. But the 
book is best known for the 25 “Our Community” units, among which are “Buying in 
Our Community,” “Health in Our Community,” “The Newspaper in Our Community,” 
“Politics in Our Community,” “Power in Our Community,” “Safety in Our Com- 
munity,” “Wealth in Our Community,” and “Voting in Our Community.” With 
SOCIETY IN ACTION to engage the interest of the pupils, it means something when 
the teacher says, “Let’s investigate our community!” 

This book was planned to make civics a live, interesting, and even entertaining sub- 
ject. It was prepared with the knowledge that a civics book written in simple, clear 
language is a teacher’s best ally in speeding comprehension, and getting a semester’s 
work covered. 


SOCIETY IN ACTION 


By Helen Halter 


Because of the great increase during the last few years in enrolment of non-academic 
pupils on the junior and senior high school levels, the following facts about SOCIETY 
IN ACTION are of particular significance: READING DIFFICULTY: 7th-grade 
placement on the Stanford Achievement Test. INTEREST RATING: “Superior” 
according to the Lewerenz Formula. 


A guidebook for pupils A manual for teachers 





SOCIETY IN ACTION is a guidebook for 
pupils in 7th, 8th, and 9th grade social-studies 
courses. A selection of any 16 units offers the 
materials for a one-year civics or integrated 
social-studies course. This book is also excep- 
tionally effective for use in non-academic classes 
on the 10th and 11th grade levels, because its 
subject-matter is sufficiently mature and its read- 
ing difficulty is of 7th-grade placement. 


In schools where SOCIETY IN ACTION can- 
not be used as a guidebook for pupils, social- 
studies teachers find personal copies valuable. 
It is a time-saver in the preparation of original 
units. It is used as a model for social-studies 
curriculum organization in many schools. And 
as a manual for the teacher it is a source of 
enriching supplementary materials for social- 
studies classes, and of topics and activities for 
the homeroom guidance period. 
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those arriving. Another fact noted is that the 
great majority of those now here have come in 
since 1900. In the census reports Negro immi- 
grants are designated as Africans, black, but 
this is misleading for although up to 1870 most 
of the incoming Negroes were from Africa or 
Canada, the present group come mainly from 
the Carribean area, particularly the West In- 
dies and “represent a polyglot collection of 
racial mixtures, and cultural adaptations.” 
Those coming to the United States are quota 
or non-quota persons according to the coun- 
tries from which they come, but Negroes are 
especially restricted in going to South America 
and are not encouraged to go to Canada. 

The Negro immigrant comes to America 
conditioned by a social heritage quite different 
from that found here. The forces encouraging 
or checking emigration from native countries 
are population pressure, economic motives, ad- 
venture, political and social ambitions. How 
do they accommodate, assimilate, effect the 
national and racial, social, and economic struc- 
ture? The Negro immigrant faces a peculiar 
situition in that he must adjust to both intra- 
racial and inter-racial situations. At times the 
foreign-born Negro uses his native citizenship 
status in order to fight discrimination and 
segregation. It appears that in New York City 
and state the foreign-born Negro is arrested 
less frequently than the native American 
Negro. It is found that the second generation 
tends to lose the social characteristics of its 
parents except among the Spanish and Por- 
tugese speaking peoples. The Negro immigrant 
group frequently develops new leaders and 
movements mostly for mutual benefits. One 
such movement was the Garvey organization 
which did more than any other to arouse a 
great interest in the problems of the darker 
races. Looking at it from another point of view, 
Dr Reid sees it as an escape mechanism in the 
adjustment process. Foreign-born Negroes are 
more apt to take part in left wing expressions 
than American Negroes. Yet the former have 
been a source of social benefit in contributing 
to the list of outstanding Negroes and in trans- 
porting some of the color of their native cul- 
ture in the form of songs and rhythms. 

The work is a successful pioneer effort in 
amassing, by scholarly methods, a body of ma- 
terial on the Negro immigrant, and the author 
makes certain challenges which ought to en- 
courage further study on controversial or un- 


decided points. He feels that Donald Young 
states the case too simply when he says that 
immigrant Negroes tend to merge with native 
Negroes and create no special issue of race 
relations. In spite of the fact that there is less 
of a color bar in the West Indies than in the 
United States, the author does not want to see 
this situation minimized too much, for he finds 
that at times the West Indian native has been 
affected by the combination of economic de- 
pression and inter-racial prejudices. He dis- 
agrees also with the anthropologists who hold 
that there are no distinctive differences in the 
biometric norms of West Indian and native 
Negroes. There are presented some examples 
of Negro immigrant life stories, tables which 
elucidate the text and a bibliography. 

Students of American problems and of 
Negro history as well as social workers con- 
tacting the Negro will find this a useful and 
reliable source of information. 

Marie ELIZABETH CARPENTER 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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